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WHITTIER’S POEMS 
THE POETICAL WORKS 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


With Life, Notes, and Index. 


New Editions of this popular Poet's Works can be had in the 


following styles: 


THE ALBION POETS. Jarge crown 8vo, New 


Clean Type, cloth g It, 3s. 61. 


THE LANSDOWNE POETS. With Portraits, 
and Page Lilustrations, Red Line Border. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
3°: 6i. 

Both these Editions are supplied in handsome Morocco, Ca’f « 
Persian Bindine 

THE CHANDOS CLASSICS : 
wrappers, Is. Od. 

Ditto, cloth giit, new style, 2s. 
Ditto, plain cloth, uncut, with label, 2s. 
Ditto, imitation half-roxburghe, gilt top, leather label, 2s. 6d. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LonpoN AND NEW York. 





SECOND SERIES OF F. ANSTEY’S ‘ VOCES POPULI.’ 


VOCES POPULI. 


SECOND SERIES. 
(Reprinted from ‘PUNCH’) 
By F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘Vice Versa,’ etc. 
With 25 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


Post 4to, 6s. 


Py the samz Author. 

VOCES POPULI. First Series. (Reprinted from Pusch.) 
With 20 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Post 4to, § 
THE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS : A Story in 

Scenes. (Reprinted from /unch.) With 26 Illustrations by J. 
BERNARD P AR TRII Post 4to, 5s. 
‘Witty, pungent, and poin ted. a lighter or more readable little book of 
its kind could not be.’—D Telegraph. 
‘ The illustrations are first-rate, and the book itself is admirably adapted 
for a ‘‘ travelling companion ”. ‘ Lady's Pictoria 
LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





Messrs, WARD & DOWNEY'S LIST 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. 


With numerous Portraits, By the Author of 
‘Flemish Interiors.’ 2 vols. Royal 8vo, 
1050 pp. 42s. 

ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: A 
Biography. With a List of her Paintings and 
Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproductions 
thereof. By Frances A, Gerarp, I vol. 15s, 

COMEDY AND COMEDIANS IN 
POLITICS. By the Countess Hvuco, 2s, 

HONOURS EASY. A Novel. By 


. James, Author of ‘ Holy Wedlock.’ 3 
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BEN CLOUGH. by W. 
I vol, 6s, 

THE INCOMPLETE ADVEN-. 
TURER. By Ticue Hopkins. 1 vol. 6s. 

INFELIX. By Lavy Dunrze. 3s. 6d. 


[ Sept. 15. 


WARD & DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


WESTALL. 





Crown 8vo., stiff 
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BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Ln 
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CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoOMBASSA, 
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RANGOON, BATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, ani Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall o all East, $,W., 
Or to ‘“s@LLATLY, Hankey. SEwait & oe 4 Albert tou are, Manchester ; 51 P; 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, Londo 


"AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
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calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ 
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ent scenery; elegantly furnished ; pian oO in eve ry sitting: 
uM; CUIS is nd Fren if wine connoisseur ; tat ile d’hote at separate 
tables; large d airy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 


"Fer lariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economica! first-class 
Hotels in the kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorRTLAND Placer, W. 








Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and he ~ pa am dh Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throu ~ am Mo Pariff 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by Ang ina » Band, 


Under the Management of W ALE LR GOSI MEN. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSES. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Second Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Third Edition is mow ready. 


‘These Ballads are as wonderful in the ir de scriptive power as they are vigorous = 
their dramatic force. There are few bailads in the E nglish language more stirnt 
than “ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 


Scott.’— Spectator. 
‘ The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay’s Lays.’— Daily Chronicle. 
‘Mr. Kipling is protably our best ballad-writer since Scott..—Dazly News. 
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MESSRS, MACMILEAN & C0.’S 


NEW LIST. 


THE LATE 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


UNIFORM WITH LOWELL S COLLECTED WORKS, 
7 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER. 


Vol. I. NARRATIVI pb LEGENI Por 

\ Il, Por F NATURE: POEMS SUBJE ! ReMi ENT: Ry S 
Poi 
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UNIFORM WITH MR. LOWELL'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LIGHT. <A Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with 
the Lantern. By Lewis Wricu?, Author of ‘ Optical Projection, a 
freatise on the Use of the Lantern.’ Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 
NEW AND REVISED E -DITION. 
Now Ready, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 6d. 
MODERN VIEWS OF EL ECTRIC ITY. By Oniver 
J. Lover, D.Sc., LL.D., Professor of Physics in University College, 
Liverpool. With Illustrations. Nature Series, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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Davip M‘LeaAN (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
D. Sassoon (late Me sssrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 


Cuas. H. CaAmMpbBe i, Secretary. 
Head Office—PRiNcES STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Iuterest paid half-yearly 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Gpuoat, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’ s aren I /3\ N 
Ladies’ .. 2/2 3 
Gents’ oe ee 3 J a, 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, a/rr per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. ‘Table Cloths, 2 
aoe square, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 

trong Huckat ack Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
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New Volume of ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.’ 


SICILY 


PHCGENICIAN, GREEK & ROMAN. 


E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., ete. 


Maps, Illustrations, and Index, Cloth, 5s 


: LL ——e D> pwredtcne o the 
Professor Fiveman passed the above wore jor pre ss, with the exception Lite 


Index, before he left England on his last journey. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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LONDON ~= } al 4} — noise 
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included are: 


Arthur Young's Tour in Ireland, with 
general observations on the State of the Country 
during the years 1776-9. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton, L ibrarian of the National Liberal Club. 
2vols. 3s. 6d. each. [Jmmediately. 

Young’s Travels in France. Edited by 


M. BetruHam Epwarps. 3s. 6d. 


Selected Essays of Arthur Schopen- 


hauer. Translated by E. Be_trort Bax. 5s. 


Smith (Adam). On the Wealth of Nations. 
Edited by E. BeLrort Bax. 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 


Count Grammont’s Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II., together with the ‘ Boscobel 
Tracts.’ Including two not before published, etc. 
New Edition thorough!y revised, 5s. 


North’s Lives of the Right Hon. 
Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir 
Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North, By the Hon. RoGer Nort. Edited by 
A. Jessov, D.D. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols , each 


38. 6d. : ori 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Edited 
by Mrs. ALFxANDER Napier. Introduction by 
Prof. J. W. HaLes. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, with the Tour 
in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendices, by the Rev. A. 
Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar 


the ‘ Theological Works of Barrow.’ With Frontis- 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


Brink (B. ten). Early English Litera- 
ture to Wichf). By BERNARD TEN BRINK. 
— by Professor H. M. KENNEDY. 3s. 6d. 
each 

Bede's (Venerable) Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England. Together with the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. With Notes, Short Life, An: alysis, and 
Map. Edited by J. A. Gites, D.C.L. 5s. 


Six Old English Chronicles: viz., Asser’s 
Life of Alfred and the Chronicles of Ethelwerd, 
Gildas Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
Richard of Cirencester. Edited, with Notes, by 
J. A. Gites, D.C.L Portrait of Alfred. 5s. 


Lappenberg’s England under the 

Anglo-Saxon Kings. ‘Translated by B. THorre, 
: F.S.A. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Complete and unabridged, with 
variorum Notes ; including those of Guizot, Wenc a 
Niebhur, Hugo, Neander, and others. 7 vols. 2 
Maps and Portrait. 3s. 6d. each. 

Plutareh’s Lives. Translated, with Notes 
and Life, by A. Stewart, M.A, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and G. Lonc, M.A. 
4 vols. 38. Od, ca ch. 





interco urse. "— EMERSON, 


grateful. ‘Professor HENKY MORLEY. 


British Weekly. 





of Holkham, Editor of tne Cambridge kdition of 


‘I may say in regard to all manner of books, 
‘The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn’s Library have done fur Literature what railroads have done for internal 


eS 


THE BEST OF ALL GIFTS TO 


A FREE LIBRARY OR READING ROOM 


iS A 


COMPLETE SET OF 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


741 Vo:tumes, £158 Ios. 


; or, in separate Volumes, at 3s, 6d. and 5s., 
with a few execptions, 


HE various Libraries contain carefully selected series of the accepted Classics 

of Literature, and Reference Books to almost every department of Knovw- 
ledge. The translations from Ancient and Modern Langu: wes are revised and 
annotated to keep them abreast with recent schol ship. Among the subjects 


EARLY CHRONICLES, BOTANY. PHILOSOPHY, FICTION 
HISTORY. ZOOLOGY, ECONOMICS. DRAMA, — 
BLOGRAPHY. — NATURAL HISTORY. SCIENCE. AKT. 
TOPOGRAPHY, FOLK-LORE. CRITICISM. ARCH.EFOLOGY. 
PRA\ EL. | THEOt OGY. BELLES LETTRES., COSTUME, 
GEOLOGY. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. POETRY. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Writh Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 


AND TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, SCANDINAVIAN, 
ANGLO-SAXON, LATIN, and GREEK. 





Goethe’s Works. Translated into English Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry 


by EK. A. Bowrtnc, CB, ANNA Swanwick, Sir of England, from Oral Recitation, Private 
WALTER Scorr, etc. etc. 14 vols. 3s. 6d. each, Broadsides, "etc, Edited by R. BELL. 3s. 6d, 
Lessing's Dramatie Works. Complete. Chaucer's Poetical Works. With Poems 
By E. Bett, M A. With Memoir by H. Zim- formerly attributed to him. With a Memoir, In- 
MERN. Portrait. 2 vols, troduction, Notes and a Glossary by R. Bei 
Lessing's Laokoon, Dramatie Notes, Improved Edition, with a Preliminary Essay ly 
and Representation of Death by the Ancients. ae W.W.Skeat, M.A. Portrait. 4 vols., 3s. 6d 
Translated by E. C. Beastey and HELEN Zim- oe 
MERN. Frontispiece. 3s. ¢€d each. Greene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson 
Heine’s Poems. Translated in the Original (Pc - i of). With Notes and Memoirs by R. Br: 
M etres, with Life by E. W. Bowrinc, CB. 
a ; Lamb's (Charles) Specimens of Eng- 
ish Dramatic Poets of the time of Elizabeth, With 
Heine’s Travel-Pictures: The Tour in Noreen ete ee eee heapeth 
the Harz, Norderney, and Book of Ideas, together : ’ . ; 
with the Romantic School. Translated by F. Goldsmith’s Works. A New Edit on, 
Storr. With Maps and Appendices. 3s. 6d. — a Life wd the Author, ae notes by J. W. M. 
21BbS, 5 Vv s Ss. Od. each, 
Cary’s Dante: The Vision of Hell, Emerson's ie ile Sn 6h ail 
Purgatory, and Paradise. Translated by k L 4 , Pe. ‘ canes 
H. F. Cary, M.A. With Life, Chron ion al = + Rania Wiaiin Mean aka 
View of his Age, Notes, and Index of Proper “an +, —Enghsh Traits, Nature, and Conduct 
Names. Portrait. 3s. 6d. : vi ite Society and Solitude—Letter | 
ae eetters ana 
Cervantes’ Galatea: A Pastoral Ro- Social Aims—Miscellancous Papers hitherto un 


collected) May- Day, ete 


Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels. Tene Hawthorne's Tales. “3vols. 33. 6d. each. 


mance, Translated by G. W. J. Gy. 3s 


lated by W. K. KELLY. 3s. 6d. = . Twice-told Tales, and the Snow Image. 
Scarlet L d the House I 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote de la Mancha. moe ee 
Morteux’'s Translation Revised With Lock- Vol. 111.—Transformation, and Blithedale Ro- 
HART'S Life and Notes. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. mance. : 

Voltaire’s Tales. ‘Translated by k. B. Keightley’s (Thomas) Fairy Myth. 
Boswe.i, M.A. Volume I., containing ‘ Babouc,’ ology. lustrative of the Romance and Super- 

* Zadig,’ * Plato’s Dream,’ * Candide,’ * L Ingenu,’ sution of Various Countries. Frontispiece by 
and other Tales. 3s. 6d. CRUIKSHANK. 55. 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. Elitei Grimm’s Household Tales. With the 
by S. WiLkrn, with Dr. Johnson's Life of Browne. Original Notes. Trans'ated by Mrs. A. Hunt 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. 6d each. Introduction by ANDREW LanG, M.A. vols, 

Addison’s Works. Notes of Bishop Hurd. 38. 6d. each. 

Short Memoir, Portrait, and 8 Plates of Medals. Didron’s Christian saeaitibiie: A 
6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. History of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. By 
This is the most complete edition of Addison's Works the late A. N. Dipron. ‘Translated by E. J. Mu 
issued, LINGTON, and completed, with Additions and 
Appe ndices, by MAKGARET STOKES. 2 vol 

Evelyn’ s Diary and Correspondence, With numerous Illustrations. 


with the Private Correspondence of Charles I. and 


Sir Kkdward Nu h las, and between Sir Edward Dyer Dr. as H.). Pompeii: Its Build- 


Hyde (Karl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard Browne. ings and Antiquines, An Account of the City 
Cr jited from the or ginal Mss. by W. Bray, F.A.S. | with full Description of the Remains and Recent 
vols. 45 Engravings (after Vandyke, Lely, | I.xcavations, and an Itinerary for Visitors, by 
Kne ller, and Jamieson, etc... 58. each. | TY. H. Dyer, LL.D. Nearly 300 Wood Ex: 
Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence. RS SE EN PEs 
pys Life a Notes, by Lord psec amc | Vasari. Lives of the Most Eminent 
With Appendix containing additional Letters and Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By Mrs. J. 
Index. 4 vols. With 31 Engravings (after Foster, with Selected Notes. Portrait. 6 vols 
Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, Holbein, Kneller, etc.). 5s. Vol. 6 being an additional Volume of Notes by 
each. Dr. J.P. Kichver. 3s. 6d, each. 


Classified Catalogues free to any address on applte ation. 


A FEW OPINIONS. 


39hn's Publication Series is the us2fullest thing I know..—THOMAS CARLYLE, 


‘An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this country who draws strength from the past has reason to be 


, ‘ Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of Bohn’s Libraries.'’—Gaar/ian. 

‘ The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing. —Critic (N.Y.). 

‘ This new and attractive form in which the volumes of Bohn's Standard Library are being issued, is not m2ant to hid: either in lifference in the 
selection of books included in this well-known series, or carelessness ia the edition.'"—S/. Fames's Gazette. 

‘ Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a misiake in — ising from Bohn’s Libraries, issuzd by Messrs. Bell. They consist of really 
standard books at very low price s, well bound, well printed, well edited, and a lasting satisfactioa to the poss2ssur..—Tas Rev, De. NICOLL, in the 


‘Messrs. Bell & Sons are making constant additions of an eminently acc2ptable character to Bohn's Libraries.'— Atheneum, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NOTES 


Tur evicted Irish tenants are apparently endeavouring 
to delude themselves into the belief that the Government 
is likely to re-instate them without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, but they will speedily be disillusionised on this 
For, at Cork on Sunday Mr. James O'Connor in- 
formed certain of these victims of disloyalty that all the 
pressure he put on Mr. Morley elicited naught save the 
fair words already published. The Paris Fund is once 
more becoming a bone of contention ; and at this meeting 
one of the speakers declared that the money had been 
collected in the name of the evicted tenants by men 
trading upon their sufferings. It was, therefore, resolved 
to request the Irish Members to devote the fund to the 
relief of the ruined tenants, and, in the event of their 
failure so to do within a month, to ask Archbishop Croke 
{o summon a conference on the subject. The gathering 
likewise demanded an extension of the Land Purchase 
Act, while it repudiated the suggestion of a Royal Com- 
mission as calculated to delay action. On the same day 
Mr. William O’Brien, addressing the Clanricarde tenants, 
foreshadowed his withdrawal from Parliamentary life ; and 
attempted to saddle Mr. Redmond and his friends with 
the blame of all that has recently happened in Ireland. 
Incidentally he mentioned that the Timhealyites could not 
have contested their seats at the general election but for 
an advance of £5000 from a compatriot in Australia and 
that the Parnellites had spent three times ‘this sum on 
bogus opposition. The speech of Mr. Redmond to the 
Irish National League on Tuesday shows that this accusa- 
tion sits lightly upon the Parnellites who believe they 
have their opponents in a cleft stick. 


score. 





Tue British naval authorities in the South Seas, acting on 
instructions from home, have lately shown unwonted activity 
in snapping up unconsidered trifles in the share of islands in 
the Pacific. Only the other day our flag was hoisted on John- 
ston Island, an uninhabited spot, not far from the route be- 
tween China and British Columbia, and a possible coaling- 
station, Now it is theannexation of the much more import- 
ant Gilbert group, situated on the Equator, that is receiving 
attention. So far we have but an American account of the 
affair, tinctured, for quite intelligible reasons, with animus. 
The proclamation of the Queen’s Protectorate was made 
in June last, by Captain Davis of H.M.S. Royalist, 
The San Francisco story is that the pretext for inter- 
ference was the robbery of gin and tobacco from a 
Chinese storekeeper who is a British subject, and the 
unpunished murder of another Chinaman and British 
subject in the Islands ; but that the real cause was King 
Tebareimoa’s petition to be taken under the care of 
the American Republic. The American residents are 


a 


T. ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE HorTet, THE LINK. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 
duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. Rusack, Proprietor and 
Manager, Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 











‘furious but helpless, which may well be believed. 
There is, however, nothing to cause surprise or protest 
in the hoisting of our flag at Butaritari. The Gilbert 
group, which contains some forty thousand heathen, 
has for years been within the British sphere of influence 
and the jurisdiction of the High Commissioner of the 
Pacific. It is a great field of ‘export labour,’ and there 
are other notorious reasons why it should be brought 
more directly under our control. 





Tue Behring Sea question has entered upon a fresh and 
interesting phase in consequence of the seizure, by the 
tussian authorities, of a United States sealer and sealing 
craft owned by British subjects, fishing outside the 
territorial limits. It was almost certain that a difficulty 
of the kind would arise ; and the Russian claim of juris- 
diction presents some remarkably awkward features to the 
diplomatists both of this country and of the United States. 
The seizure is made under the contention that the juris- 
diction of the Czar in Behring Sea extends for a distance 
of a thousand miles from the Asiatic Coast. When this 
claim was first advanced seventy years ago, the Washing. 
ton Government took the lead in vigorously repelling 
it; and had Alaska not been purchased by the United 
States there would have been international concord in 
refusing to acknowledge the claims of a Single Power 
to exercise sole police and naval superintendence over 
a large open sea. But the United States have as- 
sumed the ground that they have acquired, by right cf 
cession, the powers of exclusive jurisdiction formerly 
asserted, under the Czar’s ukase, in the American half of 
Behring Sea, and have put their claim in operation by the 
seizure of British sealers. On the other hand, the British 
Government, by agreeing to arbitration, has made what 
may be interpreted as a conditional recognition that the 
claim in question is not at least matter for argument. 
Thus, in Russian eyes, the position of the two Powers 
which have a main interest in opposing their unceded 
claims of jurisdiction, may be held as compromised ; and 
this, and possibly also the change of Government in 
Britain, have induced the step of following American 
example, and seizing sealing vessels of other nations on 
the high seas, and clapping their crews into prison. It 
is hard to see what protest Washington can enter against 
such action; while in London and at Ottawa it will be 
found equally hard to grant or refuse the appeal and 
the British 


protest made by the sealers, and by 


Columbian Board of Trade. 


Presipent Carnot is an unfortunate man; whenever he 
takes a holiday, or makes an official progress he is sus- 
pected of designs upon the peace of Europe. His tour in 
Upper Savoy was no more than the celebration of a cen- 
tenary: since it pleases the Savoyards to date the connec- 
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tion between their little share of earth and France, not 
from 1859 but from 1792. The fact points to the exist- 
ence of harmonious relations between the Republic and 
one of her conquered provinces : that is all. But Chauvin 
was in force. The accident of M. de Giers’s presence at 
Aix-les-Bains, and the ‘ assistance’ (merely complimentary ) 
of the Russian Ambassador at some functions was taken 
to signify that Carnot snapped his fingers in the face of 
His Majesty of Italy. Wherefore complimentary allu- 
sions to Russia did the more abound: and the unveiling 
of a statue which represented Savoy grasping the tricolor 
was made an event of importance. Indeed the military 
—is not the record signed Carnot ?—actually rose to the 
occasion so far as to perform the evolutions of a review 
faultlessly, although the weather was wet. But when 
Great Powers fall to plotting they rarely advertise the 
fact so blatantly as this. 





Mr. Harrison has issued a manifesto under the usual 
disguise of a letter accepting his re-nomination as Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency. On analysis the 
document yields bluff and fallacy in about equal propor- 
tions. The American electorate is as likely as not to 
accept his view of the history of the last few years : and 
straightway to ignore the same. The battle is to be 
fought on the Tariff, and since the Democrats are as 
thoroughly pledged as Democratic politicians can be to a 
policy of Free Trade—the levy of customs for purposes of 
revenue—Mr. Harrison stoutly upholds the banner of 
McKinleyism. He is perfectly frank: argues that 
nothing would so rejoice Europe as the abandonment of 
Protection : prophesies the decline of all commerce but 
American commerce, and to further the same urges the con- 
struction of fast merchant ships capable of being turned 
into cruisers. For his own purposes he claims that trade 
has increased since 1890 about 24 per cent., and that the 
price of farm produce has steadily advanced. Yet he 
fancies that the working-man is better off, since his money 
is capable of buying more: and (to explain the recent 
collapse of wages in America) professes that Protection is 
the poor man’s guarantee of a steady and large income. 
This is good enough electioneering : and serves no just 
end but to show that the Republican party is bound body 
and soul to the manufacturer. Mr. Blaine has so far come 
out of his sulks as to write a short but bitter letter against 
the Democrats. The price of this is understood to be 
reinstatement in his former position, in the event of 
victory. 

Tue Trades Union Congress met at Glasgow on Monday 
and spent the day in routine business and the interchange 
of compliments with the civic authoritics. On Tuesday 
Mr. John Hodge delivered the Presidential address, 
wherein common sense and gibberish were indiscriminately 
mingled. Although he derided the use of Trade Unions 
for political purposes, he asked his hearers to push for- 
ward the nationalisation of most things that do not belong 
to them, and the reform of the land laws, because ‘the 
brotherhood of man is now a sweet reality.’ Although 
Mr. Hodge is in favour of the legal restriction of hours, he 
would not compel unwilling societies within the leaden 
bonds of an Act of Parliament: and he spoke admirably 
on the question of organisation, laying down the perfectly 
tenable thesis that the more completely masters and men 
are organised, the less is the probability of open warfare. 
Also he did well at this moment to speak out against the 
immigration of alien paupers. After having heard his 
counsels about cultivating the sweet realities of brother- 
hood, the Congress indulged in a characteristic wrangle 
over its Parliamentary Secretary’s opposition to the Eight 
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Hours Bill, and incidentally discovered that (as we ey. 
plained twelve months ago) its Newcastle resolution on 
the subject is impracticable and obscure: although some 
there be who profess to understand its meaning. 

On the advice of the Bishop of Chester the Winsford 
employés of the Salt Union have bought out their non- 
union successors who were guaranteed permanent employ- 
ment. The dispute was not settled, however, until the 
military had been quartered in the town in consequence 
of the riotous conduct of the strikers. In connection 
with the Carmeaux strike MM. Baudin and Calvinhae 
are endeavouring to tie the hands of the French authori- 
ties. ‘The Genoese stevedores and their labourers rebelled 
against the use of steam-cranes at the harbours, and thirty 
English steamers carrying 120,000 tons of coal were kept 
waiting until a compromise was effected by means of in- 
creased wages. ‘Troops are still under arms at Wallace 
Coal Creek and Olive Springs,and the American Executive 
appears determined to suppress any fresh outbreak at all 
hazards. Indeed, its agents are animated by zeal without 
discretion if there be any truth in the report that a cry 
of ‘Scab’ from an excursion steamer passing Homestead 
led a party of soldiers to board the boat with fixed 
bayonets and to charge the passengers, twenty-five of 
whom are alleged to have been arrested. But telegrams 
from America are best received with suspicion. 





Titi now the Autumn shooting season has produced dis. 
couraging results. Later intelligence has but confirmed 
the bad reports from the grouse moors and many circum- 
stances united to make the first of September a disappoint- 
ment. Broken weather has so retarded harvesting opera- 
tions, that on a number of manors the partridges are as 
yet undisturbed, the proprietors acting on the wholesome 
rule that it is bad policy to begin shooting while a field of 
corn remains uncut. Sport has, moreover, been made 
difficult and uncomfortable by rain on almost every day 
when guns and dogs ought to be busiest. The only 
pleasant reflection is that on the majority of estates there 
is far more than an average stock of healthy, strong, and 
mature birds, which, though a little wilder than usual, 
ought to afford excellent sport when sunshine comes and 
the corn is Jed. Indeed, many good bags have already 
been made in Norfolk, Berkshire, Hampshire, and other 
Southern counties, and it may be hoped this is a good 
omen of what will happen soon in the later North. Com- 
plaints of a scarcity of ground game have been rife in 
Scotland, but they do not hold true of English ground, 
where rabbits are only too plentiful, and the crop of hares 
is as good as need be expected until Parliament can be 
induced to extend to them the protection of a close time. 

Tne St. Leger is the most exacting of the classic races 
because of the length and difficulty of its course. But 
Wednesday’s running, which ended in the victory of La 
Fléche by two lengths from Sir Hugo, who was three 
lengths better than Watercress, is probably quite correct. 
Orme was close behind May Duke: The Lover was twenty 
lengths away, heading E] Diablo, Dunure, Llanthony, and 
Certosa. La Fléche has improved since the Derby, in 
which race the delay and the false starts got upon her 
nerves, whilst Sir Hugo remained cool and in temper. 
Watercress proved that he might have been Orme's 
master at Goodwood over a greater distance. As for 
Orme, he is still probably the gamest horse and the fastest 
over a mile in England. But he had done all he could five 
furlongs from home : he struggled obstinately, but visibly 
tired. Certain it is that he could not have finished 
closer; what his illness of the spring has to do with his 
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resent lack of stamina we cannot say. But the glory 
still lies with La Fléche, who is one of the few high-priced 
yearlings that have turned out well. Except perhaps 
Certosa, there is not a horse which ran that is not worth 
watching over a shorter and easier course. 

Tur remainder of the racing was most interesting: 
being chiefly remarkable for the annihilation of several 
two-year-old reputations. Thus Milford (whose previous 
inferiority to Perigord was confirmed) could get no nearer 
in the Champagne Stakes than fifth to the Duke of Port- 
land’s filly, The Prize, who had to do all she knew to get 
rid of Silene. Perigord lay a short head from second, and 
(Jueen’s Pardon was close up. Mrs, Butterwick’s defeat 
counts for nothing, since she was giving about two stone to 
her conqueror: but the Tattersall Sale Stakes brought out 
two excellent youngsters, Stirrup Cup and Concrete, who 
only beat Fealar after an exciting finish. The present pro- 
blem is to find out if Isinglass and Meddler are superior 
to The Prize, for one of these three is the champion of the 
year. Of the handicaps one need not say more here than 
that they attracted a large competition. 





During the present week New Orleans has been 
the Mecca of America: for there three important 
prize-fights have taken place, and Wednesday's will be 
historical. "Tis true that all were fought under the 
rules of that vicious hypocrisy, the glove contest for a 
large prize. The fight for the heavy-weight champion- 
ship of the world between J. J. Corbett and John L. 
Sullivan resulted, one is glad to say, in the decisive 
triumph of dexterity and pluck over mere muscle. For 
four rounds ‘ John L.’—-who was trained down as far as 
possible, yet still remained some two stone heavier than 
his physical proportions warrant—did all he knew to get 
home his famous right-hand. Corbett, three inches taller 
than his braggart competitor, cleverly avoided Sullivan's 
attacks, besides doing a little work on his own account. 
In the fifth round he reached his opponent’s face nine 
times. Thenceforward he had his own way, Sullivan hit 
wild and feebly : he was short of wind and out of temper. 
Once indeed he delivered a strong right-hander: but 
Corbett’s blows were faster and cleaner—they have been 
described as * pile-drivers.’ In fact the Californian had com- 
pletely taken the measure of the Bostonian and waited for 
his chance, which came in the twenty-first round, when he 
landed his right on Sullivan’s jaw: and felled him thrice. 
So that once more science and style are justified. 





Wiriin the year the United States has lost two of the 
most distinguished—and best—of its citizens. First, Walt 
Whitman, now John Greenleaf Whittier. No two men 
could have been more unlike in their poetical ideals, and 
though they sang of the same things, were sprung from 
ancestors of similar breeding, and educated in the same 
rough-and-tumble school of rural labour, they were as far 
apart as the poles in their expression, For the last 
fifty years Whittier lived a life of unexampled simpleness 
and retirement ; but for twenty vears of that time he was 
inthe hot fight against slavery, and, for thirty years before 
had an editorial finger in every movement of the time : 
always with a great enthusiasm, often with wrongheaded- 
hess, but with a constant singleness of purpose. He was 
ever a politician and a moralist preaching in poetry: 
diffuse, honest, eloquent, crude, conventional, human, 
tender—also sentimental. He was a respectable product 
of America ; and it is probable that in England, to-day, 
he is read more than any other of his kind by those who 
prefer sound morals to the artifice of verse. Eighty-five 
years is a long life, and Whittier lived it well, 
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IRELAND AT HEEL 


FANE details of Irish quarrels are monotonous. When 

once you have heard what Mr. O’Brien has to say 
of Mr. Redmond, and what the one replies to other, you 
have heard it for always. Therefore it is not necessary to 
be exact as to what Mr. O’Brien said at Woodford on 
Sunday, or Mr. Redmond answered at Dublin on 
‘Tuesday. Mr. O'Brien’s hand has perhaps swept the 
Parliamentary Lyre for the last time, as he informed his 
sorrowing friends at supper. The friends expressed 
their grief with a profusion of eloquence, and had the 
tact to preserve silence concerning those bankruptcy 
proceedings which may have a somewhat intimate con- 
nection with this premature retirement from the 
floor of the most lachrymose and fluent of patriots. 
But though a tyrant’s servile tribunal exclude the 
martyred hero who will not pay his debts from the 
walls of Parliament, his home is in the setting sun. 
His voice will still be heard rising like the melodious 
bell on the hill-sides of Ireland to plead the cause of 
his down-trodden country, and to renounce the serpent 
William Redmond. ‘The serpent retorts that William 
O’Brien shall not silence him, for he too has been in 
prison, where he ate his bread and butter in peace, and 
did not raise Acheron on’account of that decent gar- 
ment which the pocket-handkerchieffpatriot of the 
swelled head refused to wear. And so they goon. In 
the intervals each accuses the other of being the author 
of the sufferings of the evicted tenants. Each taunts 
the other with squandering the money collected for those 
martyrs. Meanwhile, the £40,000 at Paris is in a fair 
way of being divided among the lawyers—and James 
Carew is dead in Tipperary workhouse. He was one 
of the tenants whose fortunes were tc be made by the 
Plan of Campaign. ‘The organisers of that shameful 
swindle, who bullied and wheedled Carew into quarrel- 
ling with his bread and butter, are now wrangling over 
the spoils. He meanwhile dies a pauper’s death, and 
his fate is a shining example of the glory conferred by 
Irish patriots upon the rank and file, whose cause they 
find it so profitable to defend. 

Also there is an end to the independence of the Irish 
party. The work of Mr. Parnell—most un-Irish of 
politicians—has been entirely undone by those very 
Irish patriots who gratified their long suppressed 
hatred of their master by dragging him down to flatter 
Mr. Gladstone’s whim. Though the Irish Members sit 
all together on the Opposition side of the House, 
though Mr. Dillon brag that satisfactory assurances 
have been obtained from ‘the venerable statesman’ 
who has at last :esolved to do justice to Ireland, the 
situation is the same. The carefully rehearsed farce 
cannot abolish the solid fact, that the Anti-Parnellites 
are still the faithful subordinates of Mr. Gladstone. 
The most hearty taunt they have to fling at Mr. Red- 
mond is that he has done his best to wreck Home Rule 
by insisting on guarantees from the English leader. 
The object of Mr. O'Brien's winter tour in the 
South and West of Ireland is to impress upon 
his countrymen the absolute necessity of doing 
nothing to embarrass Mr. Morley or Mr. Morley’s 
chief. The evicted tenants must wait. Mr. O’Brien 
was absolutely contemptuous for the mischief-makers 
who agitated for an autumn session in order to 
pass a ‘Tenants Reinstatement Bill. The attempt, he 
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assured his hearers, would do nothing but harm, for the 
Lords would reject the Bill if passed, and Parliament 
would return to Home Rule next session enfeebled and 
imperilled. In this there is an implied confession which 
Mr. O'Brien’s hearers may not have detected. <A 
Tenants Reinstatement Bill would have been more 
than the old gang could have tolerated—and they are 
as indispensable to Mr. Gladstone as the Anti-Par- 
nellites themselves. Therefore the evicted tenants 
must still suffer for their masters’ convenience. Other 
indications of the establishment of discipline among 
the Anti-Parnellites are not wanting. ‘There is a split 
among the evicted tenants themselves. Not many 
days since a deputation of them waited on Mr. Morley 
to insist, in the true Parnellite tone, that neither was 
Royal Commission nor inquiry needed. The evicted 
tenants, they insist, must be put back at once. On 
the top of which imperious demand comes a report 
that a counter meeting of tenants has been 
held to denounce the deputation as impostors, and to 
assure Mr. Morley that the evicted have no wish but 
to wait upon the times and hours of his venerable 
chief. ‘Then there is the story of H.M.S. Apollo, 
which bumped the Great Skellig, and was ordered 
to Haulbowline for repair by Lord Spencer. Great 
was the joy inspired by these first-fruits of an 
Administration friendly to Ireland—until it was dis- 
covered that there were no means of repairing the 
Apollo at Haulbowline, and, further, that the Admi- 
ralty had no intention of issuing contracts for her 
repair in Ireland. ‘Time was when this cruel deception 
of Irish industry would have drawn floods of eloquence 
from Irish pens, but now an ox is on the agitators 
tongue. Mr. Gladstone is not to be embarrassed, and 
so the comments which patriotism makes upon this 
brutal British scorn of Haulbowline are made in 
whispered confidence. Clearly the word has been 
passed ; and the Anti-Parnellites, let them brag of 
their independence as they please, are for the time 
being enrolled among Mr. Gladstone's voiceless and 
submissive henchmen. 

In itself this conversion of blatant Nationalism into 
subservience is neither new nor surprising. It is the com- 
mon end of Irish independence. How long it will endure, 
and what its ultimate result will be, are questions we 
shall not want opportunities to consider. For the mo- 
ment, the alliance is, perhaps, more interesting to Mr. 
Redmond than to any other politician. We are 
inclined to think that for him it is good news. ‘That 
patriot has just assured the Irish National League 
that he was well pleased with the result of the 
elections. ‘Ihe Parnellites have, indeed, lost many 
seats, but they have demonstrated the existence of a 
vigorous independent party in Ireland. Moreover, 
they are in a fair way of proving in the law courts 
that the majorities against them were gained by 
clerical pressure—a point on which, by the way, 
there never has been any doubt. It is Mr. Redmond’s 
cue to be confident—and yet there is force in his 
claim. ‘The party of disorder—those stalwart Irish 
men who are on the side of anarchy and uproar, 
because they cannot live without them—is rather 
with him than with his opponents. When these 
opponents become items without disguise, though they 
swear it is only for a time and to gain a patriotic end, 
they are discredited in the eyes of the men of action. In 
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Ireland itself, too, the prospect is not unpleasing to 
Mr. Redmond, for unless Mr. Gladstone brings in a 
thoroughly ‘Jacobin’ bill, something to satisfy Mr. 
Harrison, the cause of the <Anti-Parnellites will be 
ruined for ever—and then will Mr. Redmond’s hour 
be come. ‘Then will it be for him to take up the 
succession as recognised leader of the Irish patriots, 
Time and chance withhold their smile from no man, 
and Mr. Redmond’s prospect is undeniably fair. 


LINES 
(Suggested by an Enforced Retirement from Politics) 


‘Mr. Bolton’s costs amounted to over £3000.— Daily Paper, 


~ 


ge just for the sake of a scoundhrel attorney 

i Poor Erin the help of the best man must lose 

That e’er took the dreadful American journey 
(First-class, per Cunard) for the Cause and its dues ! 


He shpotted a shnake : for the Cause he attacked um ; 
What he said wasn’t thrue ; and he wouldn't unsay, 

But a jury of blagyards the Castle had packed um, 
And now he’s got thousands on thousands to pay ! 


So they'll make him a bankrupt—the Englishman's 
patent 
For killing us poor Irish gintlemen off !— 
By the bones of ould Balfour, the bloody and blatant 
(Sure, he’s dead of disgrace where he's playing the 


goff!) 


Bear witness the Fiery-Sowled Feats of his prime, 
The Cambrics he moistened, the Mobs he addressed, 

The Libels he penned and the Times he ‘done time, 
And say if we'll part with our bravest and best! 


Bear witness the Shpot that was New Tipperary, 
Ye Workhouses, tell us! 
Proclaim it, you Kathleen, you Bridget and Mary, 
By the scars on your back and the pitch in your hair! 


Ye Paupers declare! 


Bear witness, you Prison-Infirmaries, loudly, 
How still from his anguish he rose to rebel ! 

Bear witness how mutely he suffered, and proudly, 
You Breeches he fought for, and clung to, so well! 


Bear witness, you Piers and Hottels of Boulong, 
And answer me straight : Did he ever complain, 
Though he sat with Parnell (which was coming it 
strong !) 
And toasted um, too—for the Cause !—in champagne ? 


And shall he be injooced by a Saxon device 
In the hour of our triumph to flit from the scene ? 
Though he married a fortune—/Vho hasn't his price ?— 
He suai nov, I say!.... We'll send round the 


caubeen ! 


The Evicted may famish, and Parnellites snigger, 
When they ask, Where’s ‘The William O'Brien 
Arcade’: 
There are slaveys galore, and, whatever the figure, 
Sure, it’s ‘ Patriot’s Perks,’ and it’s bound to get paid: 


THE JUDGMENT OF 'THE EAST 


MIERE is an evil, says the Preacher, which | have 
seen under the sun, an error which proceedeth 

from the ruler. I have seen beggars on horseback, and 
princes walking as servants upon the earth. Woe unto 
thee, O land, when thy king is a clerk; and thy Deputy 
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Commissioners come from a ‘Training College at 
Bombay. 

Mr. Hume (late of the Civil Service) is a desolate- 
minded person who, for seven years, has been the 
soul of National Congresses, and an inspiration to 
Padgett, M.P. Moreover, he deems himself the 
spokesman of divers oppressed millions, which, like 
Mr. O'Brien, live for vengeance on the Briton. ‘The 
veoples of India, he says, are patient, mild, and 
humble. Wherefore, during the Mutiny, they sided 
with us against the Sepoys. But two generations of 
‘poverty, semi-starvation, misery, and discontent” have 
turned them into ‘a limitless heap of loose dynamite’ 
_—a world of black, unnoticeable powder, ready at 
any moment to blaze sky-high from Delhi to Mysore. 


So Mr. Hume: anxious, it seems (in the interests of 


humanity), to blow up the Peninsula. At this rate, 
before long, our hold on India must become a question 
of party. For Mr. Hume and his kind are always and 
necessarily Liberals: and to Liberalism we owe the 
Baboo. 

Of course, Mr. Hume is old, and disappointed : for 
the prospect of a career is the greatest of sedatives ; 
and it is right, after all, that Hope should have the 
anchor for her emblem. Every one understands our 
young Liberal. He is harmless and (sometimes) amus- 
ing: his folly is the result of a Balliolised education ; 
and it often does credit to his heart. But the reck- 
lessness of his elder years, which results of unsatisfied 
ambition, is believed to have estaped the inexperience 
of the East. By so much the more, therefore, is the 
letter of a Mohammedan statesman, in Saturday's 
Times, pleasant reading. Mehdi Hassan (a man of 
understanding, a native of Oudh, and Home Secretary 
of the Deccan) has given us, in three columns, a 
condemnation both of British Liberalism and of 
the Baboo. The good Hume, he says, ‘although 
for some years he has been associated with the 
Congress and all its works,’ still enjoys a_ certain 
amount of public respect. But he is appraised by the 
instructed at his true value, as the victim of a lively 
imagination, an anti-English bias, and a_ frustrate 
career. As for his inflammatory statements, they are 
demonstrably false. If the population of India has 
increased under our rule, the increase in its means of 
sustenance has been out of proportion greater. Thirty 
years ago no export of food-stuffs was possible: for the 
land might scarce feed itself. Now, the exported pro- 
duce is worth 93 crores of rupees by the year; and 
there is a coasting-trade beside of 57 crores. ‘It 
is not easy therefore, observes Mehdi Hassan, ‘ to see 
how, on a priori grounds, poverty and starvation should 
be thought to have increased. On the contrary, within 
his own observation—since (that is) the annexation of 
Oudh—the condition of the lower classes has im- 
proved. ‘They go better clad; they consume more salt, 
sugar, and tobacco; they use brass cooking-vessels in 
place of earthenware ; and the rate of their absorption 
of gold and silver has more than tripled (as Re 11! 
millions to Ra 3} millions). ‘The ryots, delivered from 
the tax-farmer, are everywhere better off. Even in the 
Nizam’s dominions, with a poor soil and a precarious 
rainfall, a reform in land tenure has been followed by 
a wave of immigration. Tor the coolies, though in 
backward districts their average wage of thirty years 
ago—two annas per diem—has no more than doubled, 
VOL, VILL. 
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elsewhere it has risen to the rupee. Servants’ pay has 
also doubled, and the supply of skilled labour is less 
than the demand. In a word, ‘ the wail of the unem- 
ployed is as rare in India as the cry of the cuckoo.’ 
The Native Princes, for their part, are contented : 
and if the smaller Mahommedan gentry and men 
of letters have suffered from penury, this class also 
is beginning to reconcile itself to the inevitable: and 
at worst, as Mehdi Hassan need hardly say, it yields 
no recruits to Mr. Hume nor to the Congress. Remains 
the miserable Baboo, product of a charitable but un- 
necessary education. The truth is that, though we 
have never adopted the doctrine of equality, we follow 
its teaching more faithfully than the French. And 
we allow too many children of the lowest classes to 
qualify for Government appointments ; inspiring, as 
jurke once put it, false ideas and vain expectations 
in men destined to walk in the obscure paths of a 
laborious life, and aggravating and embittering the 
inequalities which we cannot remove. ‘The half of 
the Hindu B.A.s, unfit to use their hands, and unable 
to live by their heads, for whom there is no room in 
Government employ, are fain to hire themselves out for 
less wage than a cook or a coachman. Failing which, 
they become more or less treasonable agitators, working 
to oust the Englishmen who administer the country. 
‘They demand Representative Government, in the name 
of the ‘ millions” who despise them: and at a moment 
when, as Mehdi Hassan owns, additional British troops 
are urgently needed (the admission, by the bye, goes to 
prove his honesty, and to justify the policy of Imperial 
Contingents), they clamour for a reduction of military 
expenditure. Now, by abolishing one quarter of the 
Army, we might save, perhaps, three crores of rupees: 
the whole of which sum would be squandered on the 
salaries of needy and impotent Hindu _ politicians. 
Without courage, character, experience, or common 
honesty, the Baboo is of all men least competent to 
govern India, as he has of all men least claim. And to 
force his rule on his betters (such as Mehdi Hassan) 
would be—to quote for a last time from this admirable 
letter—that ‘ worst of usurpations, an usurpation of 
the prerogatives of nature and of race. 

We do not believe (with the Viceroy’s Excellence 
Gazette) in the potentialities of the Bengali nations for 
extended executive and administrative duties in foreign 
parts beyond their ken. On the contrary, we believe, 
as all Asia believes, that the Bengali, educated or un- 
educated, clerk or grass-cutter, is the servant of Hin- 
dustan. There is something in the making of a 
Commonwealth, in the governing of it, and in the 
leading of its armies, which is peculiar to the genius of 
a gentleman. So Harrington: and Mehdi Hassan and 
every native of India who is worth consideration would 
hold with him. Now your Babco is not a gentleman, 
nor a man, but a hound. And the rejoinder of the 
sentimental, that, after all, the poor fellow is the 
victim of centuries of oppression, has nothing whatever 
to do with it. We are concerned—not with senti- 
ment—but with facts. It is a fact, no doubt, that 
the Indian Government has intrigue, discontent, and 
treason to deal withal. For the present yoke is ever 
the heaviest: and native and Englishman stare at each 
other still, and shall for ever stare, across great gulfs of 
misapprehension. Yet our troubles are not to be cured 


(but quite otherwise) by promotion of the Baboo. We 
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stand in India, as we stand in Dublin, because it is our 
interest, and the interest of humanity, that men should 
be governed by wisdom. It is best, perhaps, where the 
wisdom may be indigenous. But where it is not so, the 
alternative is to impose it from without. ‘The agree- 
ment of authorities may be poor proof: but it is an 
excellent presumption. Mr. Hume may rave: but all 
authorities, down to this latest and wisest of statesmen 
from Hyderabad, are agreed that the unemployed 
Baboo may, ‘without imprudence, be regarded as a 
negligable quantity.” 


THE END OF THE CRICKET SEASON 


URREY has once more wrested the barren honour 
of the Championship, but her triumph is one 
of paper only, and the battle has been fought oer 
again in the sporting press. Somerset and Lancashire, 
aided by the fortunate interposition of rain, availed 
more than Surrey’s own prowess to rob Notts of the 
supremacy which might have been hers. And though 
none is so churlish as to repine at the prosperity of 
Mr. Shuter’s team, it is well to point out that the 
champion’s distinction must remain purely academic 
until a wiser method of comparison be invented. 
Even had Notts converted into victories her two 
rebuffs, she would still, by the present reckoning, 
yield the first place to Surrey, upon whom she inflicted 
a double and a conspicuous defeat. Have we not here 
competition reduced to an absurdity? Cricket is as 
largely an affair of chance as whist itself, adverse 
weather being more potent a handicap than bad cards ; 
and to solve the problem of the Championship with 
dogmatic certainty were indeed a hopeless task. But 
a surer conclusion than that wherewith we are fobbed 
off to-day should not prove impossible of attainment, 
and perhaps the cricketers will devote the winter's 
enforced leisure to the elaboration of a fresh scheme. 
Meanwhile, it is notable that Notts lost her place by 
draws, which are presumed to count nothing, and that 
if you get rid of the half-fought battle, the worst of 
the difficulty is resolved. 

On all hands we are told that this year the bat has 
quailed in defensive horror before the ball, and yet it is 
not the barn-door style that is the pest of the season, 
but the draw, child of long scores and summer showers. 
The ins have gained a complete and easy mastery 
over the outs. In spite of the increased prowess of 
Lohmann and Lockwood, of Mold and ‘Tyler, the 
batsmen’s averages have been higher than ever, so that, 
if cricket is to be eased of its most inveterate plague, 
we must look for relief not tu the batsman but to the 
bowler, and the more rigid enforcement of the rules of 
the game. Cricket was invented before the mowing 
machine, and, as Mr. R. H. Lyttelton long since pointed 
out, our modern grounds ficht for the batemean, The 
perfect game, says the same authority, should last two 
days; the wicket should have a bit of a devil in it ; no 
individual innings should realise more than 80 runs, 
and ne complete innings more than 200. This ideal 
is plainly impossible of attainment, for the coddling 
of the batsman has for half a century been the 
cricketer’s constant care. In the ancient days, when 
round-arm bowling was not, scores were lowly and 
the contest equal. But though spin and speed were 
added to the ball, improved wickets preserved the 
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bat’s supremacy. Again, that the accomplished prac- 
titioner should be spared the pains of fatigue, the 
boundary was invented and he had but to slog and 
register. his notches. So that while all trammels, save 
the taboo of jerk or throw, are removed from the 
bowler, the batsman is still fearless and triumphant, 
Not even the opportunity of closing an extravagant 
innings has abolished the draw, for cricketers are but 
human, and who, when he is well set and the bowling 


is collared, would willingly surrender his chance of 


glory? What, then, shall be done to lighten the 
burden of long scores? ‘The remedies, formulated by 
Mr. Lyttelton, are ready to hand. You must tire 
your batsmen by compelling them to run out every 
hit: an admirable provision, consonant with the best 
traditions of fair play. The umpires shall rigidly obey 
the law which bids them ‘allow two minutes for e: ich 
striker to come in and ten minutes between each j innings,” 
And lastly, if a reasonable limit is to be put upon run- 
getting, the batsman must be urged to defend his wicket 
not with his legs but with his bat. In other words, 
we must obey Mr. Bligh, and instantly revise the law 
of leg-before. In the changes thus advocated there js 
no suspicion of democratic sentiment. ‘They will afford 
no added delight to the spectators : so far from answer- 
ing the pious prayer that the hits may be ‘ bloomin 
‘igh and blooming’ ‘ard, they will prove an effectual 
check to such loose behaviour. On the other hand, 
they will do much to equalise the opposing forces of bat 
and ball, and we hope that ere next season begins they 
will pass into law. 

But the sixpenny public, which regards cricket as an 
affair of humour, cares for none of these things. It 
would still prefer the rowdy display of Mr. ‘Thornton, 
who even at his best was the most heterodox of 
players, to a finished innings by a master of the game. 
‘he dashing batsman is indeed its prime favourite. 
All the spin and break in the world shall not endear 
the pensive bowler to its heart. A hero, who from the 
narrow confines of a tub, could hurl a cricket ball a 
hundred yards will more easily capture their esteem than 
one endowed with the cunning of Shaw or Lillywhite. 
And how should he, whose eye thrills never to grace or 
agility, appreciate the lithe elegance of the most finished 
field ‘The cockney sportsman, indeed, accepts the 
bowler as a necessary evil. Is he not an accomplice of 
the hardened slogger? And if black eyes and broken 
legs were the accompaniment of every match, the 
People’s cup would be filled to overflowing, But asa 
stalwart professional is not butchered every Saturday 
to make a British half-holiday the season has closed to 
a chorus of displeasure and commination. However, if 
the authorities be wise they will turn a deaf ear to the 
voice of the ‘patron’ and bestir themselves so to 
amend the laws that in the future three days shall 
suffice for the decision of the most obstinately contested 
match. 


HODGE AND HIS ALLOTMENT 


NIE sages of the daily press either missed or mistook 
the importance of the Return headed ¢ Allotment 

Acts (Acquisition of Land by Local Authorities). 
Being Unionists, they blessed the name of Jesse 
Collings, and declared the Act to be working beauti- 
fully; being Radicals, as a rule they held their 
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tongues in the knowledge that the return, whatever else 
it do, does not set forth the slightest encouragement 
to their leader to amend Mr. Chaplin’s Small Holdings 
Act by adding a compulsory clause. Still, the agitators 
were not slow to appreciate the fact that Part ‘Third of 
this Return is as deadly a blow as the new conspiracy 
could well receive. Under the Act of ’87, of Rural 
Sanitary Authorities fifty-six have acquired land for 
allotments; but up to the date of the Return five hundred 
and eighteen had not done so, and Part Third which is 
three times as large as the two others.taken together 
It has been said with abso- 
lute truth that the common newspaper commissioner 


gives the reasons why. 


sent down to the shires for copy by some partisan 
editor is tolerably certain to get what he wants—to 
come back, that is, a dealer in shot-rubbish ; while the 
private correspondent is apt to generalise too doggedly 
from the facts of his own environment. In this Return 
some hundreds of official correspondents, with no ends 
of their own to serve, are found carefully, howbeit 
unconsciously, explaining Hodge's feeling for the 
land. Mr. Herbert Gardner will not find it as 
lively reading as the French verse he once tried to 
translate ; but it should prove none the less useful 
in Downing Street, for at least it shows that the 
labourer is nothing like so anxious to get rooted to 
the soil as the jealous dockyard missionaries would have 
us believe. 

The secretary of a certain association for providing 
allotments has rushed into print with the assertion that 
some 150,000 plots have been privately arranged for— 
besides those mentioned in the Return; but until he 
reveals how many of these are held by mechanics and 
artisans, and how many used as small holdings and 
market-gardens, his statement has no bearing on Hodge. 
For the facts of the Return reduce the Radical enthu- 
siasm about the labourer and the land to an absurdity. 
They show in sober truth that he does not want a 
single bit, saving and excepting—in some of the bad 
districts—as a substitute for part payment in kind. 
As thus: ‘The district (Nuneaton, Warwickshire) is 
altogether rural, consisting of four small villages 
only, and there is no demand for allotments’; and 
‘Land which has been let in allotments by private 
owners does not get fully taken up in the district 
(Cheadle, Stafford); the villages and small towns are 
much better supplied with vegetables than formerly, 
and farm-grown potatocs have been sold at a cheaper 
rate than can be generally grown upon allotment 
land.” Again: ‘ Being purely an agricultural district 
(Pateley Bridge, West Riding) there has been no 
demand for allotments for the labouring population 
in the district... What has the intelligent agitator 
to say to such deadly criticism as that? There is an 
abundance of proof that for many experts the very 
fact that a district is agricultural seems to be 
in itself a good and sufficient reason for inferring that 
there will be no demand for allotments therein. 
Some other instances will help to make this seeming 
mystery pike-staff plain. As this one, from St. 
Columb Major, Cornwall :—‘'The authority has. re- 
ceived no application. In this locality it is usual for 
the farmer to allot about a quarter of an acre of land 
to his labourer for potatoes, etc., which the farmer 
ploughs, and sometimes manures, for the labourer. It 
is seldom, if ever, the same land, being usually taken 
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out of a field which is being cultivated for roots.’ 
Pass to the opposite end of the kingdom, and you 
shall find a very similar custom in fuil working order. 
In Belford, Northumberland (of allotments): ‘ None 
required: all or nearly all the farm servants have 
gardens, and are paid partly in farm produce. It is 
purely an agricultural district, and the large villages 
are well supplied with gardens. T’rom Haltwhistle 
township and Lambley parish, in the same locality, it is 
notified that plenty of allotments have been provided, 
but only some fifty per cent. are tenanted. Let 
one more example suffice. This return is from 
Oswestry in Shropshire: ‘No application has ever 
been made to the authority, the district being 
almost purely an agricultural one. All labourers being 
householders have a good garden attached to their 
dwelling, and often land on which to keep a cow. So 
little, indeed, is the want of allotments felt, that in 
one of the parishes a large and influential landowner 
offered, some time ago, to set out land for allotments 
for the labouring classes in his parish, but such offer 
was refused.” Now the obvious deduction from all 
these facts is, that Hodge's land-hunger exists only in 
the imagination of his urban advisers. He has a 
lively consciousness of the labour entailed by its posses- 
sion; he is content to do without it, if the farmer will 
only give him some of the produce of the land he is 
paid to till as part of his wages. 

In other words, the demand for allotments is, in very 
large measure, the work of market-gardening artisans 
in suburban neighbourhoods. ‘This conclusion is 
strengthened by a careful study of the replies from 
certain hot-beds of agrarian discontent. At Stow 
in Suffolk, ‘ Applications from sixteen parishes were 
received and a large number of meetings were held 
by the allotment committee, but in no place could 
land be obtained at a price to suit the applicants. 
The committee offered land at fourpence a rod free 
from all outgoings and free from loss by paths, 
ditches, and hedges, but it was useless: the men 
seemed to be influenced by other parties. Nearly all 
the applications sent in were in the handwriting of the 
person. Comment is superfluous, with the 
agitator’s hoof thus plain. In Mr. Gardner’s own 
county, the happy hunting-grounds of Radical Com- 
missioners, not one of the Braintree applicants put 
in an appearance at a meeting held in the evening 
on purpose to suit them; yet ‘Real Allotments’ 
was a popular and useful election cay. At Dunmow 
in the same shire, ‘there are many acres of allotment 
ground unlet and unapplied for” ‘The Huntingdon 
authorities make no disguise of their belief that the 
outcry for land is purely factitious: ‘because no ap- 
plication has been made for allotments, and because 


same 


there is not the slightest evidence of any demand for 
allotments in the district beyond what has been pro- 
vided before the Act was passed. ‘The ct was not 
wanted.’ 

Vurther quotation were idle. 
all-too obvious. First, the labourer who would but 
cannot hire is not a common case, for owners are only 


The conclusions are 


too glad to let at approximately reasonable terms. 
Secondly, disputes as to price have been surprisingly 
infrequent : one effect of the Returns is to smash, pul- 
verise, and utterly destroy the cant about rackrented 
allotments. Thirdly, such trouble as has arisen has 
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been almost invariably the work of Hodge himself: 
sometimes, as at Molton, the applicants were found to 
be already the tenants; sometimes, as at Harbury in 
Warwickshire, they had set their hearts on a particular 
field; occasionally they asked from no desire to be 
landholders but only for purposes of annoyance, Last 
of ail, wherever they share in the farmer's produce, 
there they care nothing at all about allotments, A set 
of facts which should be of material service to us next 
year—at the General Election, 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 


FFNHE Indian vernacular press, ever prone to take 

alarm, has been much exercised of late concern- 
ing the frontier: but that it displays consummate 
ignorance of policy, geography and strategy need sur- 
prise none that is familiar with its habit. ‘There is 
trouble in the Pamirs and turmoil on the Black Moun- 
tain: accordingly the two dangers, though wide as the 
poles apart, are confounded in a general prophecy of 
woe. Lord Lansdowne is adjured to pause ere he be 
undone ; for to send General Roberts into Afghanistan— 
say these wiseacres—were to incur another Cavagnari 
massacre, while the Cossacks should be withstood, not 
upon ‘ the Roof of the World, but after they have 
reached at their leisure the confines of India proper. 
In short the native journalists cry with one consent 
‘What go ye out into the wilderness to see?’ They 
will write, of course, those worthy Baboos, yet is their 
expenditure of ink singularly inept and purposeless. 
Never of any particular moment in the counsels of the 
Empire, they are most unlikely, at the present juncture, 
to impress upon the Viceroy the virtues of reckless in- 
activity. For his statesmanship is on its mettle, and 
he must tread boldly yet warily lest he commit a very 
big stumble indeed. 

The matter of the Pamirs appears to make small pro- 
gress towards settlement, and the mere hesitation 
makes for disquietude. For, though the Cossack- 
Afghan collisions have as yet been on a small scale, the 
materiais for a pitched battle are still stored in that No 
Man’s Land, and a single encounter might easily lead 
to another Crimea. Unfortunately the holidays are 
with us, and the overworked diplomatist must needs 
disport himself for his stomach’s sake at some Con- 
tinental watering-place. M.de Giers is invalided at 
Nice, M. de Staal is nowhere to be found: so that Lord 
Rosebery is only confronted by an apologetic but 
powerless Chargé d’Affaires. He, too, impressed by thie 
futility of the situation, has betaken himself to his na- 
tive Scotland. ‘Thus Colonel Yanoff, though ‘ repri- 
manded’” by the T’sar—that formula has grown stale 
by repetition—can roam over the Pamirs with the 
liberty of the wild ass,and annihilate such Afghan riff-raft 
as attempts to bar the way. If he sustain his present rate 
of progress, by the time that the Foreign Offices begin to 
consider the business narrowly he will have incurred 
many a promotion-bearing rebuke, and Turkestan will 
have acquired a ‘ defensive frontier’ after Ignatieff's own 
heart. Ourselves shall, of course, persistently ignore 
the results of such filibustering: and, meanwhile, the 
Indian Government appears to be attacking the prob- 
lem from the South with praiseworthy energy. It is 
above all things essential that a proper understanding 
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should be established with Abdur Rahman. Not on] 
must his general policy be accurately defined, but the 
sources of local uneasiness must be instantly removed, 
‘To that end was designed the Roberts mission, and 
though the Ameer at first boggled at both embassy and 
envoy, his recent mishaps have (in accordance with our 
prediction) brought him to a more reasonable frame 
of mind. ‘The latest despatch from India assures 
us that the Commander-in-Chief may regard hj 
journey to Jellahabad as reasonably certain—nay, 
that our ally has actually issued a proclamation 
heralding his arrival. Doubtless the manifesto 
was designed in part to strike terror into the hearts 
of certain rebellious Hazaras: it bears, nevertheless, 
the appearance of good faith. Already the political 
officer in the Gomal Pass has reduced its hillmen, quiv- 
ering with alarm at Afghan encroachment, to a condi- 
tion of abnormal peacefulness. Similar results will 
attend the occupation of the Kuram Valley: which is 
in accordance—be it remembered —with the Amir’s own 
suggestions. Lord Roberts will then doubtless persuade 
his Highness to refrain from aggressions upon our 
preserves (as the Wazaries) and to set his face as a 
Hint towards the north, whence alone external danger 
menaces. 

Already hampered by sundry little campaigns, the 
Indian Government is unfortunate in the compulsion to 
chastise yet again the Black Mountain tribes. But the 
expedition against the Pathan confederacy is merely 
concident with the Afghan embroilment, and the influ- 
ence of Abdur Rahman is not to be traced therein, 
‘True, they are of kindred stock to the Ghilzais, 
and other of the Amir’s fighting septs. But the 
actual centre of disorder, some forty miles above 
Attock, lies altogether remote from his sphere of in- 
fluence, and the Akazais with their loosely connected 
association have vexed the Empire ever since we brought 
the Punjab under British rule. ‘To raid and murder 
their lowland neighbours are with these mountaineers 
inveterate habits, which have no greater political 
significance than the swooping of the kestrel upon her 
prey. Again are they diminished and kept low, again 
do they yield to their imperious instincts for the foray. 
To this intractable temper is added a habit of religious 
ecstasy ; which leaven, imported by sundry Mohammedan 
fanatics—formerly in conspiracy with the Wahabis— 
has leavened the whole lump. Hashim Ali it was, 
whose preaching of the holy war against the Infidel 
entailed last year’s campaign, under the brilliant com- 
mand of Sir William Lockhart. After much dogged 
resistance, which reminds one of a certain tussle at 
Silver's Theatre, the Akazais submitted, and engaged 
to surrender their prophet or expel him from their 
midst. Those stipulations remain unfulfilled, and so Sir 
William must revisit the scene of his victories and cap- 
ture the man of blood. The chances are the tribesmen’ 
memories of ‘the baynit, and the butt” being still raw, 
the expedition will assume the character of a precaution- 
ary parade,and the firebrand will be secured without show 
of fighting. Still your Pathan is a glutton at combat, 
and the worst of it is that the difficulties in the way of 
his permanent subjection are immense. Not only is he 
difficult to tame, but behind him lies the Indus, and 
farther back a succession of hill-tribes dour as himself 
in type. It is easy to see that the Indian Government 
will hardly care to add to its difficulties by the 
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annexation of the Black Mountain, and the further 
advances of necessity implied thereby. At the same 
time there are stretches of frontier—and this is one of 
them—with regard to which the attainment of a defi- 
nite policy seems eminently desirable. 


THE WELSIDT EISPEDDFOD 


TALES, said Matthew Arnold, is a nation poetic- 
\ ally, not politically, and the national festival 
which has been celebrated this week in the modern and 
Anglicised town of Rhyl is the explanation, and like- 
wise the effect, of much that seems original or distinctive 
in the character of the modern Welshman. For al- 
though the Eisteddfod cannot be said to have been 
the dominant factor in the creation of the modern 
Welsh character, it has shaped the Welshman of 
to-day far more than any amusement or exercise can 
he said to have shaped the modern Englishman. 
Over the commonplace life of the towns and villages 
of Wales the shadow of an approaching Eisteddfod 
hangs for many a month. The local choir sings 
itself hoarse in practice for the national competition ; 
the local artist is occupied with the local landscape ; 
the local poet—and he is not always young—burns 
the midnight oil in translating a passage from 
Tennyson (say) into Welsh verse, or more generally 
essays a Welsh englyn or an English ode. The local 
historian records the prowess of some mute, inglorious 
hero (also of the locality), for the recital of whose 
great deeds wealth has offered a prize ; and so keen is 
the local patriotism that the historian has even 
been known to desert his native hillside for the 
British Museum in the ardour of his research. 
And if, as is fitting, there be no place for the trade of 
our bookmakers in the holy festivals of ‘the land of 
songs’ (so it calls itself), yet the spectator will miss 
him not at all for, though the Welshman stake not 
his gold on musical competitions, yet his enthusiasm 
therein is no less keen and far more critical than the 
interest which our gilded youth professes in the steeds 
on whose fleet limbs he stakes his hereditary acres. 
And if you would gain an insight into the taste and 
character of the modern Welshman, you could scarce 
do better than witness the reception of the judge's 
decision in a choral competition, and mark the scenes 
which are its inevitable sequel. When once the com- 
petition, followed with intense eagerness, is finished, 
and the adjudicators are declaring their judgment and 
giving their reasons therefor, an immense crowd listens 
in profound silence and with amazing intelligence to a 
long and intricate piece of musical criticism. But when 
the name of the victorious choir is announced, the 
deafening burst of applause that greets the victors is 
not seldom mingled with the hissed execration of the 
partisans of the defeated : which proves that while your 
Welshman has a keen appreciation of the charms of 
music, his soul is perhaps more full of the joy and 
bitterness of fight than is the soul of his much-abused 
enemy of England. Yet national enthusiasm rides 
supreme over sectional or local feeling when the winner 
of the prize ode of the Kisteddfod is proclaimed to the 
sound of trumpets and welcomed in the congratulatory 
verses of his brother Bards. ‘To the chaired Bard at 
many a Welsh Eisteddfod has fallen an ovation that a 
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more practical nation would have thought an extrava- 
gant reward for its most successful statesman, and 
hopelessly exaggerated even if its recipient were a 
distinguished or Imperial stranger. 

A brave and gallant show doth the Eisteddfod make : 
and even the grimmest Philistines should weep if 
English tyranny or Welsh faction ever drove its Arch- 
druid, its Gorsedd, and its songs the same hard 
road which has been travelled by the minstrels of 
Scotland, by the troubadours and love songsters of old 
Provence. Yet with all its grandeur and bravery, the 
Kisteddfod is after all but a human invention, and 
therefore stands in need of candid criticism. ‘The 
first and most obvious point to note is that if this 
ancient festival lived simply on its national character, 
and hearkened not to the climouring of modern 
life, not its hoary antiquity, not even its strenuous 
nationalism, would save it from the grave. An 
Kisteddfod’s finances are a perpetual difficulty. In 
fact, the brutal Saxon must needs be humoured by 
English concerts, or by the presence of a Queen 
(though she come but from Roumania), or be shocked 
as at Rhyl by the presence of Mr. Lloyd George 
and by the shameless erection of beer booths in the land 
of teetotalers. But this isnot the worst. ‘The profane 
tell a darker story still—that with the years the lamp 
of Bardic knowledge has burned low. Her Majesty of 
Roumania, runs the infamous story, interrogated the 
Bards concerning the history and poetry of their ancient 
land ; whereupon it was found that these hoary priests 
were as ignorant as ever was wicked Saxon critic 
who laughed at the follies of the Eisteddfod in the 
columns of The Times. 

Yet, as at present conducted, the Eisteddfod, despite 
its follies and drawbacks, despite its encouragement of 
the amateur and ofa false naturalism, deserves the enthu- 
siasm of the Welsh nation: nor should it incur the scorn 
or hatred of the philosophic ‘Tory. The amiable 
memory of a past, it is all the more amiable for that 
it acquiesces, like Sir Walter's Jacobitism, in the 
inevitable. It is the common meeting-ground and 
brotherly reunion of every creed and party, in a 
land where all else makes for disunion and social 
strife. It is a means of bringing education and culti- 
vation into homes too often cursed by ignorance, and 
over which an alien superstition has cast a dark and 
gloomy shadow. It is a proof to the Nonconformist 
Welshman that the history of Wales is not, as the 
preachers and politicians in the Nerth, to their own 
profit and to his loss, would have him believe the history 
of Methodism : for, conceal it as they will, the day of 
the glory of those earnest bigots, the patron saints of 
young Wales, was the day on which the harp of the 
Bard was silent and superstition warred against the 
Listeddfod. So long, indeed, as the Eisteddfod makes 
for education and enlightenment in a land cursed by 
superstition, falsehood, and ignorance, the stoutest 
English ‘Tory must pray devoutly that the sceptre 
may not depart from the honoured Bard, that rather 
he may still bear it with a nobler grace. 


LAW AND ORDER AT TRINIDAD 
: cflect of Sir John Gorrie’s death on the 


case of Anderson v. Gorrie and Others 
now set down for trial, remaitis to be seen. ‘The 
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event is one to be regretted on other grounds. 
Sir John had come to this country to bring before 
the Privy Council and the public the question of 
his suspension from his judicial functions. But the 
matter must rest with the report of the commission ; 
and now is the proper time to consider for a little the 
whole strange story of which the late knight was the 
central figure. A Scots advocate, admitted in 1856, he 
was first heard of in 1865, when the so-called ‘ Jamaica 
Committee, consisting of Mr. John Bright, Mr. Samuel 
Morley and Mr. Charles Buxton, sent him to inquire 
into the administration of martial law during the re- 
bellion. Revolutions are not made, nor are rebellions 
suppressed, with rose-water ; he found much to cavil 
at, and he did his cavilling well. Whereupon 
promotion followed, and some five years since he was 
made Chief Justice of Trinidad and Tobago. But there 
his rule caused so perilous a disturbance that a com- 
mission, consisting of Sir William Markby and Sir 
Frederick Pollock, was appointed to inquire into the 
administration of justice in the colony. One side issue 
there is, whereof a single word will dispose. Complaints 
had been heard of the conduct of Mr. Justice Cook, the 
senior Puisne Judge. He was subject, it was said, to 
recurring fits of intemperance: and was, besides, the 
merest mouth-piece of the Chief Justice. Both these 
charges were proved, and the first necessarily led to 
his suspension. As to the third Judge, Mr. Justice 
Lumb, the complaints against him were not substan- 
tiated: but he seems to have said ditto to his 
brethren. 

One can easily see that the strong personality of the 
Chief Justice made him the real arbiter of all matters 
legal in the islands. The report which condemns him is 
in its way an admirable document—calm and impar- 
tial of tone—and one cannot resist its conclusions, 
damaging as they are to Sir John Gorrie. After a 
little he refused, on a flimsy pretext, to appear before 
the Commission. Possibly he perceived the way 
things must go. In effect, his ideal was the Cadi under 
the Palm Tree. He conceived himself as having a 
mission to redress wrongs out of hand, with a serene 
disregard of Court rules. Here are some instances. 
Dr. Anderson's case (as still sub judice: since he is pro- 
secuting an action against the three justices) must be 
passed over with the remark that the commissioners 
found he had been improperly treated. In these islands, 
as elsewhere there is always a great deal of money in 
Court, the property of infants, wards or suitors. ‘The 
Chief Justice thought it sad that so many honest people 
should stand in need of ready cash. So his Court was 
made an agent in finding money for the virtuous poor. 
Sometimes debtors petitioned for a loan of these funds. 
Their petition was granted: and when the real owner 
applied the answer was that he must wait, for the 
amount was out on mortgage. Not seldom an 
advance was made in the face of the most strenuous 
opposition. In the case of the loan granted to 
Madeline Joseph, some evidence ‘more picturesque than 
material, say the Commissioners, was adduced. A 
luncheon was given in the Chief Justice’s house, at 
which several officers of court were present. ‘The lady 
came in, and a certificate of title was handed ber in a 
tin box. A cake on the table bore the touching in- 
scription, ‘ l’rom Magdalene to Sir John Gorrie. ‘The 
lady could not read, and ‘nobody had noticed or 
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remembered what the inscription was. The artificey 
of the sweet had a better memory. No doubt there 
was much matter of this sort to which the Commis- 
sioners rightly shut their ears : but—the lack of dignity 
in an English judge ! 

In contrast to Sir John’s sympathy with’ debtors was 
his aversion to mortgagees. When these last took 
steps to realise their security they were often stopped 
on the very day of sale by an injunction obtained cx 
parte and without any real ground shown. ‘There was, 
in fact, no power to do this: but what matter: 
If the law stood in the way, so much the worse for the 
law. ‘The permission to sue in formid pauperis had 
also been much abused. In 1891 as many as ninety 
litigants were placed on this footing: then there was a 
determined protest, and in 1892, up to the date of in- 
vestigation, there was but one. ‘The facilities thus 
given to blackmailing, speculative actions, and vexa- 
tious suits of all kinds will be understood. Stranger 
than all was a sort of irregular justice Sir John ad- 
ministered on summons. If any person had a grievance 
he presented an informal petition, not to the Court, but 
personally to the Chief Justice. (The Commissioners 
witha touch of pedantry compare this ‘ to the mediaeval 
petitions addressed to the Chancellor in England.’ 
Then the party complained of was summoned, an in- 
formal inquiry was made, and some sort of order 
followed. ‘lhe Commissioners quote an_ illustrative 
example: wherein Samuel Clarke complains in un- 
conventional fashion that his wife refuses to live 
with him. ‘There is no jurisdiction, they report, 
‘in any Court in the colony to entertain such a suit.’ 
The manner in which receivers were appointed, and 
the lax supervision exercised over them, were further 
matters of complaint. A good deal of evidence was 
given as to Sir John’s intemperate conduct. He had 
roundly rated the local doctors, the local police, jury- 
men with whose verdict he did not concur, the legis- 
lative council of the colony, and so forth: but these 
purely personal matters do not call for remark. In 
such defence as he made, the Chief Justice admitted 
the most of his indictment. He alleged, however, that 
he was intimately acquainted with the affairs of the 


colony: and that he administered speedy justice if 


he was inattentive to forms. ‘If a judge, observe 
the Commissioners, ‘seeks to justify himself by saying 
that in his opinion the result has been beneficial to 
the community, the answer is ‘that in a civilised 
country the first duty of judges, as of other citizens, 
is to obey the law.’ 

Sir John Gorrie is dead: and the ancient maxim re- 
minds us to speak well of him. ‘The Commissioners 
acquit him of personal motives (save in the case 
of Dr. Anderson, with whom he came into personal 
collision), and one is glad to believe that he meant 
well. ‘There are educated people connected with the 
colony who allege that his conduct worked for good. 
In the face of the Commissioners’ report that may 
go for what it is worth. ‘The true lesson to be learned 
is that the Cadi under the Palm Tree is the most rudi- 
mentary, not the most perfect, form of judge ; that 
the rules and regulations under which Courts of Law 
work are not mere pedantic formule, but things sub- 
stantially necessary to the administration of justice ; and 
that when they are disregarded cruel wrong is certain 
to ensue. 
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MODERN MEN 


ALBERT CHEVALIER 


HE land of last year’s Music-hall was the Utopia of the 
dashing counter-jumper, who dined off a tooth-pick 

and professed a constant devotion to brown-paper boots. 
There brass masqueraded as gold, yellow wigs and un- 
chastened Newmarkets were the only wear, pathos was an 
outrage upon the emotions, and the types conflicted as 
violently with life as did the couplets of the Lion Comique 
with grammar. A world it was of squalid romance, so 
fashioned and crystallised by tradition, that the gallery 
fiercely resented the intrusion of a more respectable ideal. 
No better qualities were demanded of the ‘artistes’ than 
brazen impudence and the accent of Cockaigne. Humour 
and mimicry were alike superfluous, for the monstrous 
make-up was sufficient for a laugh, and it was the first 
and last article in the ‘Serio’s’ creed to close her eyes to 
reality and to study naught save the tricks and antics of 
her most popular rival. The full blooded brutality which 
lent a distinction to the immortal Sam Hail was dead as 
the Cider Cellars, and even the genius of Arthur Roberts 
could not fan into a blaze the poor flicker of art, which 
In truth a thread- 
bare convention controlled the talent of our ‘ce!ebrated 


was the Music-hall’s only illumination. 


comedians’ as it long has hampered the choicest efforts 
of the Academy,of Arts. Mr, Charles Coborn, to be sure, 
made a praiseworthy attempt in his Bi/l S/oggms to return 
to nature, but habit was too strong and it was reserved for 
Mr. Albert Chevalier to tear to shreds the tradition of the 
Musie-hall and to prove that there is still room for an 
artist (without an c) on the Variety Stage. 

He attacked the Halls in scornful of the 
counter-jumper and his brown-paper boots. For the 
bluster and 


oblivion 
common strident mouthings of the Lion 
Comique he substituted a method of quietude and 
restraint. His predecessors relied upon big drums and 
lime-light for their effect; they suggested no character, 
for character was unnecessary so long as their yellow 


whiskers remained at the post of duty. It was their 
trick to swagger on from the wings in insolent bravado, 
and merely to howl the audience into a temper of 
enthusiasm. They refrained from acting, because the 
presentation of a type other than their own lay outside 
the scheme of their ambition. A noisy chorus, a snatch 
of repartee, were enough to ensure applause, and so 
long as the public was satisfied, they repined not at 
their own limitations. And then came Mr. Chevalier, 
and initiated what should prove a complete revolution. 
You have but to contrast him with the Blatant Macdermott 
or with Charles Godfrey, the Ineffable, to realise at once 
the fearless originality of his achievement. His entrance, 
as designed, is quiet, even tame in its refinement ; he does 
not prepare you by winks, leers, or the casual somersault, for 
the sensation that never comes. His manner is aptly suited 
tothe matter of his song, The beckon and the whis- 
pered ‘’Ere, ’ere,’ wherewith he introduced the legend of 
the ‘Old Kent Road’ are admirably invented ; admirable 
also was their execution, until custom staled their exquisite 
repose, His gesture is—or alas ! was—neither extravagant 
nor overladen, but an intelligible commentary upon the 
action of the sketch. At the outset he shunned all embroi- 
dery with the reticence of your true artist, and alone 
among Music-hall singers he has manifested a respect for 
tone. His performance has suffered miserably from the 
conditions which inevitably trammel it, but it is still—in 
intention, at least—well ordered and consistent with itself. 
The art is impressionism in the truest sense ; the character 
is suggested in as few strokes as lucidity warrants, 
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and it was not until fatigué overtook the artist that the 
elaboration of detail—sure sign of failing power—eon- 
fused the issue and doubled the delight of the audience. 
Now, for instance, Mr. Chevalier tugs at his cravat and 
whisks his hand round the crown of his hat, not because 
the occasion is proper for these gestures, but because he 
must needs keep the attention of the audience and tighten 
up his own jaded spirits to the sticking-point. And yet 
let us not uncharitably underrate the meaning and im- 
port of the revolt. The audience which haunts what 
Mr. Stewart Headlam has unctuously described as ‘an 
obscure department of God’s Vineyard’ is wont to be 
turbulent and eke regardless of the claims of art. How 
shall the man who has too freely dined appreciate the 
finer shades of expression? He would have you tickle 
his coarsened palate with savours of pungent indelicacy, 
and if Mr. Chevalier has captured the allegiance of the 
loafers, who once hung on the chuckles of Mr. Jolly Nash, 
and esteemed Mr. Fawn’s fat banality a culmination of 
humour, that is indeed an astonishing triumph. 

Versatility is not one of his gifts. 
province in the kingdom of art. 


He inherits a tiny 
But there, in truth, he 
’Enry “Awkins and himself are one and 
He has crept into the very skin of the Coster, 
Gesture, facial expression, accent, make-up, are admirably 


rules supreme. 
indivisible. 


conceived, and at his first appearance you knew that Mr. 
Chevalier had observed and felt with alert sincerity the 
aspect and emotions of his original. But he is something 
better than a mere realist, and he has not interpreted 
’Enry’s antics in the spirit of the cheap photographer. 
His material has undergone so much of change and pur- 
gation in its transference from life to the stage that his 
Coster is the type and epitome of all the heroes who 
push their barrows from Brentford to the Mile End Road. 
The balance of the body, the stiff, awkward gait, the rigid 
hand flapped like a fin—these are so many touches of 
nature which help you to realise the picture. The whole 
is interpreted in the true spirit of comedy, which has so 
And 


as is the interpretation, the Coster’s character is original 


long been banished from the Music-hall. fresh 


also, and cunningly devised. The common ’Arry of saw- 
dust, bargaining, swearing, bullying, is only too familiar ; 
but “Enry ’Awkins is a gentleman of sentiment, an 
Proud as he is of 


his pearlies, his festal cady,and his nobby turn-out, he 


amateur of the choicer emotions. 
is before all things the willing sport of love. The joy 
of ‘four ‘alf’ is ‘ollow, indeed, compared to the rap- 
ture of Sally’s answer ‘Yuss.” No high-born dame 
was ever wooed by her troubadour in accents more 
melting than the call wherewith the impassioned ‘Enry 
reluctant doner. 


assails his ‘I’m bound to go on lovin’ 


ver. D'ye’ear?’ Is not that a genuine cri du ceur ? 
How touching, too, the reminiscence ®f the Welsh ’Arp 
and the gently prodding winkle-pin ! 
the regret that 
by her maiden name!’ 


How poignant 
"Arriet was still ‘known about ‘ere 
For you observe that ’Enry’s 
courtship is always for the good motive, and when mar- 
riage has set a seal upon his fondest hopes, he exults 
as proudly in his old Dutch, as in the donkey-shay where- 
in he sets out ‘to knock ‘em in the Old Kent Road.’ 
In truth, the Sentimental Coster is a genuine creation, 
which has commended itself so eagerly to the popular 
taste that we already tremble for the change and decay 
which the type shall inevitably suffer. The music also 
is characteristic and ‘in the movement.’ It has grown to 
the topic as closely as the gesture or the make-up. Tune 
has been described as ‘ melody overblown, and the harass- 
ing jingles which for years have sickened the audiences of 
the Music-halls are but the melodies of the eighteenth 


century grown ripe to rottenness. They produce, one and 
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all, the same sad monotonous effect of nausea, and so long 
as the lines may be clipped or stretched to suit their har- 
mony, no composer has sought to match his numbers with 
character or expression. Mr. Chevalier’s tunes, on the 
other hand, have naught in common with the eighteenth 
century. They are indeed the over-ripeness of a more 
modern style. Sothat for awhile they escape the common- 
place, and you may even hear their notes dripping from a 
street-organ without a shudder of horrified disgust. Doubt- 
less in their posterity they will be as common and tremu- 
lous as the worst of their predecessors: but their degra- 
dation is not yet at hand ; and his music also entitles Mr. 
Chevalier to the bays which properly adorn the brow of the 
pioneer. 

But alas ! as we have hinted, Mr. Chevalier’s achievement 
belongs tothe past. His performance has lost the snap and 
spontaneity, which hall-marked it for success, The fatigue 
of ceaseless repetition has stripped the gesture of expression, 
and changed the actor’s simple reticence to nervous ela- 
boration. What his future shall be, unless he straightway 
forget the Coster and set about the invention of another 
type, we prefer not to contemplate. To-day he is head- 
ing straight for popularity and an artistic failure. At 
the theatre he excelled in the creation of small parts, and 
earned the reputation —rarest among actors——of sacrificing 
himself to the ensemble. To the halls he brought a refine- 
ment of style, a rectitude of tone, which wrung admiration 
from an audience fed fat upon Lion Comigues.  Wiil 
he for the instant reward of vulgar recognition dishonour 
his art and outrage the sense of proportion which hitherto 
has controlled him? ‘Tis a nice point, and our faith in 
humankind scarce prompts to a sanguine view. But Mr. 
Chevalier has initiated the revolution. Whatever fate 
be in store for him, at least he has swept the Halls clear 
of the counter-jumper, shod in brown-paper, and ripped to 
pieces the battered convention of Mr. Charles Godfrey : 
than which there be many meaner triumphs. 


LAUDER—I 
TD" JOHNSON had many prejudices : and one of which 


he may have repented. Like the others, it was 
respectable : as the outcome of his political creed. But 
it was the cause of a blunder which accounts for his 
savagery to Macpherson, and to the Scots in general, 
Twelve years before he condemned Ossian, he had been 
tricked by a Scots pedagogue into taking a share in the 
publication of a most nefarious pamphlet. 

Literary fraud, it is well known, is an infectious disorder. 
The Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the Moderns 
(London 1750), was a stroke in a battle which was still, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, being fought over 
the grave of Charles I. The Etkon Basilike had become, 
‘by fate’ (may be) ‘rather than by merit, one of the 
famous books of the world. Now, as toits merit Professor 
Masson may be allowed his opinion : though Hume, at any 
rate, called it the best prose composition in the language. 
But its object, we learn from Gauden’s remains, was merely 
political. Had it appeared a week earlier, it would have 
saved the King’s neck. ‘That was the opinion of Charles 
Il. And there be that have assigned the Restoration to 
its influence. It reached (at all events) a fiftieth edition 
within twelve months. Now, the authenticity of such books 
is always suspected by those whose interests are opposed to 
them. Milton was chosen the Council’s apologist. It was 
an ungrateful task, as he says, ‘to descant on the misfor- 
tunes of a person fall'n from so high a dignity, who hath 
also pay’d his finall debt both to Nature and his Faults.’ 
But in October the Jconoclastes appeared: an invective 
against the inconstant image-doting rabble, which had 
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been wrought on by this idol of majesty divine as were 
the Romans by Cwsar’s will. In the style of the Jcun 
Milton saw more of the pedant than of the prince: and 
he suspected some secret coadjutor, some household 
rhetorician, in the background. But_his chief point was 
that the prayer at the end of the volume was a plagiarism 
from a naughty profane book—one Sidney’s Arcadia, The 
King (possibly) had thought this prayer to be as well 
known as the Collects. That he used it in his last moments, 
and that he handed it to Juxon on the scaffold, is certain, 
But at the supreme moment of life even a Stuart may find 
small occasion for insincerity. Milton’s taunts were cruelly 
unjust: and they had their reward. The controversy soon 
passed the limits of literature, as of reason ; and it became 
a matter of conscience for the Royalist to believe in the 
villainy of Milton, who (with Bradshaw) was held to have 
inserted the prayer in the book which he hoped to dis- 
credit. The accusation, of course, is absurd. The first 
edition of the Jcon, for one thing, was published by 
toyston, a man of fanatical loyalty. But the defence of 
the Republicans was weak. And it was not until 1686, 
when the library of the Earl of Anglesey was dispersed, 
that any ground was discovered for Milton’s attack on the 
Martyred Author. Then, the auctioneer, in turning over 
a copy of the Jcon, found a note in Anglesey’s hand- 
writing, which set forth that King Charles II. and the 
Duke of York had told him, ten years before, that the 
book was ‘none of their father’s compiling, but was made 
by Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter. A reference to Gauden’s 
widow, who was still alive, confirmed the main features 
of the imposition, and her story, supported by Clarendon’s 
silence and by the otherwise inexplicable promotions of 
an unpleasant bishop, is now commonly accepted. 

But it was not likely to be believed by the Tory pam- 
phleteers of the eighteenth century. From the Restora- 
tion onwards, as De Quincey says, the Clergy of the 
Church of England were engaged in a perpetual conspiracy 
to misrepresent the Puritans. And no words were too 
bad for the poet who had accused a King of printing a 
stolen prayer in a supposititious book. Bishop Hackett 
in 1693 followed and bettered the traditions of Dr. 
Moulin (1652), of Dr. Skinner (1076) and a score besides. 
So late as 1754, Milton was apostrophised as a devil in- 
carnate ; a monster of insatiable avarice, unbounded am- 
bition, and shocking impiety ; an unnatural son to the 
parent that begat him; and (what sounds, nowadays, 
something bathetic) a traitor to his rightful sovereign. 

The author of this particular outburst} was William 
Lauder, a Scots hack writer who eked out his living by 
teaching Latin (as he advertised) ‘ to children and others ’ 
in London, In 1750, after certain preliminary contribu- 
tions to the Genlleman's Magazine, he startled the town, 
and delighted the Tories, by publishing his famous essay : 
wherein the singer of no middle flight, who had soared to 
‘things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,’ is shown to 
have been a shameless plagiary after all. There is a cer- 
tain temper of mind, says Bentley, which Cicero calls 
Phalarism. But the utter recklessness of Lauder’s methods 
shall make you, at times, doubtful of his sanity. 

A witty rogue (the story is in Lockhart) once sent to 
Abbotsford a letter signed ‘ Detector,’ in which he accused 
Sir Walter of having conveyed the best known passage in 
Marmion from the Latin of Vida. Cum dolor alque super- 
cuu gravis imminel angor, for instance, was the original from 
which when pain and anguish wring the brow was translated. 
Sir Walter seems to have been mystified, for a time, by 
the extraordinary coincidence. But at last he discovered 
that no such lines exist. He had been imposed upon by 
a clever rendering of his own verses. The joke was bor- 
rowed from Lauder. But Lauder, for his part, was bitterly 
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in earnest. He had, to begin with, something of a case. 
In the very year in which Milton is believed to have 
begun Paradise Lost, Jacobus Masenius, a professor of 
rhetoric and poetry in the Jesuits’ College at Cologne, had 
published Palastra Ligata Eloquentia, in qua, Sarcotidos 
Libri Quinque (Colon : 1054): a poem of Paradise, in 2500 
lines, which was intended, according to its preface, to serve 
as a rude draft for ‘a person of superior genius or 
more leisure’ to work upon ; and which Milton, who had 
many correspondents on the Continent, is more than 
likely to have seen. Again, Lauder had found ‘in a MS. 
published from Milton’s own hand’ (now, by the bye, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge) a list of subjects for tragedy, 
which included references to a Samson Agonisles by one 
Hieronymus Zieglerus and to the Adamus Easul of 
Grotius. Now, we know, on the authority of Phillips, 
Milton’s nephew, that Paradise Lost was first written, or 
at least planned, in the form of a tragedy. But such 
discoveries of ‘ the Prima Stamina of this wonderful poeim ’ 
were no set-off to the Jconoclastes. Lauder had stronger 
cards to play. Milton, it appeared, had stolen not only 
the plan of his poem but all the finest passages it con- 
tained. He had pilfered wholesale not only from Grotius 
and from Masenius but from Ramsay, Ross, Staphorstius, 
Barlaeus, and half a dozen minor Latin writers. Thus, 
Masenius had invented Pandemonium, the fight of the 
angels, and the excursion of the fallen spirits from hell. 
Even the opening words of the poem—‘ Of Man’s first dis- 
obedience’—came from the Latin. Then the lines 


(P. L. 616): 


‘S-e with what heat these dogs of heil advance 


To waste and havoc yonder world,’ 


was a mere rendering of Jnfernique canes populantur cuncta 
creala, 
‘ And, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, tho’ in hell: 


Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven ’— 


stood in Grotius as 


‘Nan, me judice, 
Kegnare dignum est ambitu, etsi tn Tarlaro ; 
Alto praess: Tartaro si quidem juvat, 
Celis guam tn ipsts servé obire munia’— 


Grotius again —‘ Quod comedo, polo, gigno diris subjacel’— 
was clearly the original of (x. 728) ‘ All that I eat or drink 
or shall beget is propagated curse!’ And so on, and so on, 
Altogether, a very pretty bombshell for the Anti-Jacobites. 
Lauder’s proof-sheets had been submitted to Dr. Johnson's 
club: and ‘I could perceive, says Sir John Hawkins, ‘ that 
Johnson seemed to approve not only of the design, but of 
the argument, and exulted in a persuasion that the reputa- 
tion of Milton was likely to suffer by this discovery.’ The 
book was bravely furnished with a dedication to the 
two universities ; with a preface (unsigned) by the Doctor, 
and with an advertisement of the author’s design to 
publish, by subscription, certain of the rather out-of-the- 
way authors from whom he had quoted. That the said 
author's reputation was not sufficient of itself to command 
respect is clear from the remarks with which he brings his 
book to a close. Regard for truth alone, he says, and a 
desire to do justice to those writers from whom Milton has 
so liberally gleaned —* these motives and these only, I most 
solemnly declare, have induced me to make this attack : 
not any difference of country, or of sentiments in political 
or religious matters, as some weak and ignorant minds may 
imagine, or some malicious persons be disposed to sug- 
gest,’ 

With which protestations the country was left, for about 
twelve months, to digest its amazement. 
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THE LESSON OF LOURDES 


— revelation imparted to man by a singularly reticent 
Heaven is naturally a matter upon which opinions 
have ever been somewhat various. The mode of a reve- 
lation, its accompaniment of signs, its demonstration, the 
accumulation of such probabilities as shall justify a 
rational certitude—upon all these matters the prevalent 
diversity of opinion is enwrapped by a humour all its 
own. Now, the primary centre upon which any such 
certitude rests for justification is an assumed interest on 
the part of Heaven in the works and ways of mankind. 
The point to determine is the manner in which such an 
interest is manifested. Man is, and ever has been, in 
some respects a singularly ignorant being ; he is weaker 
than the sum of the forces that surround and compel him ; 
he has needed many ages and many generations to 
discover something of those forces, to bend some to his 
will, to stand aloof from others (content with a respect- 
ful explanation), and, for the rest, to leave them in the 
womb of incertitude. It is precisely over this re- 
mainder that the controversy rages. To put the matter 
with extreme brevity: when a rational force, which as 
yet has not been analysed and explained by the discovered 
laws of Nature, produces its natural effect, the common 
attitude to assume is that the facts are indeed inexplicable 
and that Heaven has made a direct interference in the 
affairs of humanity. It is the natural vanity of man which 
persuades him that he knows all things ; staggered there- 
fore by events of whose inner springs he is entirely igno- 
rant, it is his wont to resort to this ready-made method of 
explanation. What an eclipse was to the ancient savage, 
what a rainbow was to the unsophisticated Noah, that the 
grotto of Lourdes is to the fervent believer of modern 
times. In each case there have been similarly mysterious 
and inexplicable phenomena: in each case there has been 
the same indolent eagerness to hand over every responsi- 
bility to the Supreme Being, rather than to the laws of 
Nature hitherto undiscovered. And thereby religion wins 
an amazing prestige. How can that form of faith be other 
than divine when so many cures are wrought, by the invo- 
cation of its prophets and holy ones, over the face of the 
earth? But alas! Paganism had its shrines also: its 
paraphernalia of miracles, of direct intervention, of imme- 
diate revelation from on High. In these enlightened 
times we attribute those ancient apocalypses to the direct 
intervention of the devil ; and the theory implies a forget- 
fulness of our remote posterity upon which it would be 
cruel to enlarge. ‘That may be left to the meditation of 
M. Zola, to whose energy the latest boom in Lourdes as a 
place of wonders is directly due. 
Down in the South of France, near the Pyrenees, on 
a day not very distant, a small peasant girl, egtraying near 
to a natural grotto—a peasant girl, be it remembered, 
whose ghost stories had been the legends of apparitions, 
whose fairy tales were the hagiologies of the Roman 
Church—thought to see hanging in the air a vision of the 
Virgin. According to a Paradisaic convention, sanctioned 
by ecclesiastical heraldry on earth, she was attired in gar- 
ments of blue and white; her feet were void of shoon, 
and stars encircled the brow. To the child she seemed all 
graciousness and condescension, and, after a brief visit, she 
faded away like an insubstantial pageant. On subsequent 
occasions the apparition returned to the hungry eyes of 
the young girl, who, having communicated her news to 
the parish priest and to her overjoyed family, was by 
them instructed in several forms of interrogation to be 
addressed to the celestial visitant. It is curious to think 
that all this machinery should have been devised with so 
elaborate an anxiety on the part of Heaven, whereas not 
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one communication of any vital interest to ignorant 
man was contemplated. To the natural inquiry—who 
are you ?—the answer was returned, ‘ I am the Immaculate 
Conception :’ though, in point of grammar, no person can 
be a conception. (The peasant girl had learned her 
catechism to unintelligent purposes.) However, the 
apparition made her demands, and promised her re- 
compenses: a Church was to be built in her honour 
over the spot, and, in return, she would undertake, 
by the miraculous virtues of a spring which should 
flow through the grotto, to heal the hurts and_ ills 
of such faithful believers and pilgrims as came under her 
approval. It fell out that about this time a little stream 
of water, from some hidden source, came to dribble 
through the grotto, forming a natural well below, and the 
fame of the coincidence being noised abroad, a boom 
beautiful religious boom—began to ‘circle around.’ 
Whether the water possessed natural healing qualities, or 
whether the avowed miracles were merely faith-cures (the 





a 


name which we give to that peculiar form of cure resulting 
from a well-known form of excited frenzy), we cannot, in 
our present state of ignorance, determine. But it seems 
certain that, in the manner of many such manifestations, 
whether under the sanction of this belief or that belief, 
certain results did occur which medical science—most 
uncertain and fickle of all sciences—refused to explain. 
Whether local medical science had reason for its refusal 
other than pure love of medicine, we need not stay 
to boggle over here. We need merely point to the 
precautions which it is always most necessary to 
follow in the examination of published statements: and 
we may also draw some general deductions widely different 
from those which certain enthusiasts accept rather as 
axioms than as conclusions requiring the most searching 
demonstration and the most assured premisses. 

It is to be strictly remembered that nothing is easier to 
invent than a miracle. There are somany unknown pheno- 
mena, so many undreamed changes in Nature that the inex- 
plicable is far commoner than man, in his vanity, supposes. 
But let some case be accepted and confirmed, in which it 
is not easy to discover, on the face of it, a reason for 
its occurrence. The course to pursue must be based 
upon the strictest principles of scientific research. The 
evidence must be unimpeachable; the conditions before 
and after the event must be most carefully examined and 
analysed ; the continuance of effect must be watched with 
the strictest care; and, finally, when every effort induced by 
incredulity and a supreme anxiety after truth has been ex- 
pended, if there still remain an unexplained result, you are 
forced to the conclusion that the conditions—either before 
or after—were not all fully made known, since every effect 
must have its cause. At the same time there are some 
alleged occurrences which one would naturally disbelieve, 
and which one insists on disbelieving, despite every asser- 
tion, preferring rather to doubt any statement made con- 
cerning precedent or subsequent conditions. One scouts the 
idea as preposterous, for example, that—as reported by the 
local authorities last week—the tissue of a lung was 
restored over a region where that tissue had been 
completely destroyed. Kx nihilo nihil fit; and that an 
external application of cold water should result in 
the creation—the absolute creation—of a few inches of 
elaborate tissue is a statement that would pass the belief 
of the common fool, were he not a prey to the pertur- 
bations and credulities of religious excitement. But to all 
such sensible deductions the fervent enthusiast has this 
reply: that to the First Cause all things are possible, and 
that this very certainty which proclaims the impossibility 
of the alleged result is proof per se of the direct interfer- 
ence of the First Cause. The assertion is pitiable. In 
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the first place, what reason can be assigned at any time 
for such an interference ? For the glorification of religion > 
But how is religion glorified by an earthly cure Which 
cannot delay death, at most, for more than a few years; 
And secondly, what link connects, or can possibly connect, 
such a result as the creation of an inch of lung-tissue With 
such a dogma (say) as the Immaculate Conception? 
Where are the two subjects related? Bring from the 
dusky tribes of some remote race unacquainted with the 
catchwords of European dogma its most intelligent repre. 
sentative ; plant him by the grotto of Lourdes, and cause 
him to witness some such so-called miraculous event; ey. 
plain to him its occurrence in common terms: would one 
glimmer of the Immaculate Conception rise before his 
amazed mind? Would he not most assuredly regard the 
whole affair as, if miraculous at all, some direct revelation 
of Mumbo Jumbo ? 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE FORTY-FIVE—IL, 
(FROM THE VENETIAN ARCHIVES) 


F the operations in Scotland Capello can of course only 
give hearsay evidence. After Gladsmuir the talk wes 
everywhere of the wondrous charge of the Highlanders, 
which had so easily put trained troops to rout. ‘I have 
had this attack of the mountaineers explained to me,’ he 
writes, ‘and it seems to be somewhat akin to the rams. 
which in ancient times battered in doors, the columns 
of soldiery flinging themselves upon the cavalry with a 
similar impetus.’!! He also relates a curious incident 
which occurred after the battle. ‘Near the border (be- 
tween Scotland and England) were a number of fantastic 
Puritans, fasting and praying among the mountains for a 
new reform of religion, They had been armed by the 
Government, but their chief having exclaimed that he be- 
lieved the young Prince was sent by God to bring them 
the desired reform, they determined to fight for the 
Prince. They had it in their power to interfere with 
Cope’s retreat, or at any rate to compel him to take a 
longer and more perilous road.’* ‘The despatches further 
contain many marvelling references to the humane con- 
duct of the Prince and the discipline of his troops. At 
Manchester ‘no contributions were exacted from the people 
and the strictest discipline was maintained, which was not 
to be expected from such a breed of men (/a/ generazione 
di gente)’ }*; and even during the ill-fated retreat trom 
Derby ‘they marched with speed, order, and discipline.’ 
The excesses of the Hanoverians, on the other hand, are 
too notorious to need corroboration, but we cannot refrain 
from quoting one characteristic incident. ‘ As soon as the 
Prince had left Edinburgh, the governor of the castle came 
down to close the gates of the city, and ordered the 
women and invalids, left behind by the Highlanders, to 
be hewn in pieces.’ |’ The following is also a strange in- 
cident, strangely interpreted. ‘After the battle (of Fal- 
kirk) an English artillery officer was seen to cut an artery 
in his arm and die from loss of blood. In any other 
nation it might have been thought that he was actuated 
by remorse for his treason ; but with the English the act 
is unlawful, and such a suspicion cannot therefore be enter- 
tained. Men kill themselves so frequently and for such 
light motives in this country, that what would be attri- 
buted to madness or desperation in the case of any other 
people must here be explained as a national vice, avd 
derivable, not so much from the overthrow of all religious 
principles in the country, as from its vile climate.’ ! 

The despatches from France prove beyond question 
that Louis xv. simply looked upon the Prince as a paw? 
in his great European game, and the Scottish rising 4 
a useful diversion, involving the recall of English soldiers 
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from the Continent. When 6000 Dutchmen were sent to 
Scotland, he protested on the ground that the capitulation 
of Tournai bound them to take no further part in the war ; 
and when the Dutch, in reply, claimed only to be bound 
not to serve against France, he answered them by send- 
ing a few troops to Scotland under the French flag. ‘It 
js argued,’ says Antonio Diedo, the Venetian Ambassador, 
‘that when the French regiments have thus joined the 
Pretender, there will no longer be any excuse for the 
Republic of Holland: either their troops will have to lay 
down their arms at the sight of the French flag, or the 
breach of faith will be made manifest, as the capitulation 
forbids their bearing arms against Frenchmen within the 
prescribed period.’ !° It was not thought that the Prince 
could do more than prevent the English sending back 
their soldiers to Brabant before the spring ; and indeed it 
was openly confessed that ‘even if the Pretender could 
be placed upon the throne to the total exclusion of King 
George, this would not be agreeable to the French Court, 
whose only object is to perplex and harass that nation 
which alone causes it apprehension in Europe.’ Later 
on, however, when news came of the Prince’s unexpected 
successes, a project was entertained for maintaining him 
on the throne of Scotland,'* and serious preparations were 
set on foot for sending 12,000 men to that country. Mean- 
while men and money were dribbled over in small in- 
stalments with the object of persuading the Prince that 
serious support would presently be forthcoming. Andrea 
Tron, the successor of Diedo at the Paris Embassy, re 
ported that the safe passage of these small munitions was 
only possible by the connivance of the English admirals, 
who ‘are absolute masters of the Channel as well as of 
the whole neighbouring ocean. This is an_ evident 
proof,’ he continues, ‘ that the Pretender’s party has taken 
firm hold at sea as well as on land, and that a respectable 
portion of the English nation is at length weary of pan- 
dering, under pretence of liberty, to the ambitious and 
venal designs of the Hanoverian Government.’ '> Con- 
trary winds and various pretexts delayed the despatch of 
the French troops until news came of the retreat from 
Derby, when it was thought too late to send them. ‘Tron, 
indeed, hints that the enterprise was never seriously in- 
tended at all, and that ‘the troops are only kept in this 
threatening position to compel King George to spend his 
strength in defending the south coast.’!" However, it 
was very plausibly argued that the Prince had found 
scarcely any partisans in England, and that consequently 
‘still less would any rally round the French flag and arms, 
against which the English nation entertains so rooted and 
inveterate an enmity.’*? In March 1740 the French 
Court learnt ‘the bad news of the well-nigh total dis- 
persal of Prince Edward's party, and of his retreat, not 
to say flight, beyond hope of recovery’ ;* but they were 
easily consoled by the reflection that there was now one 
obstacle the less to the conclusion of peace.** ‘ From the 
opinions and expressions of the Ministry,’ writes ‘Tron just 
after Culloden, ‘I am convinced that when other difficul- 
ties are at an end there will be but little hesitation about 
abandoning and sacrificing Prince Edward in the treaties 
of peace. ©!’ he exclaims, ‘ how hard is the lot of those 
princes who, allied to these great monarchies, have not 
sufficient strength to fight their own battles, and are 
obliged to depend for their safety upon the caprices and 
private interests of these great princes.’ a 

Very much tlie same tone was taken in Spain. While 
the Prince Regent's fortunes were in the ascendant, it 
was ‘impossible to express the very great joy of their 
Majesties at the news,’ and the Queen ‘ took as deep an 
interest in the affair as if her own son had been con- 
cerned’ ;*4 but when hope died, it was complacently de- 
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termined to let ‘ the son of the Cavaliere di San Giorgio’ 
shift for himself, on the ground that ‘all Europe must 
not continue to be afHicted for the interests of one indi- 


vidual.’ *> And so the crowns of France and Spain 
rejected Legitimist principles, the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was signed, and the Prince had not where to lay 
his head. But later on came retribution, and Europe was 
after all ‘ atHicted ’—and that by bloody revolutions. 

11 Andrea Capello to the Signory, 


8 October Pp 


745+ 


18 Andrea Tron to the Signory 
aris, 27 December 1745. 
27 September 


/ 


19 /bid., 17 January 1746. 
* /bid., 24 January 1746. 


e jaag 17 
12 /btd., -—- December 1745. 


0 *l /bid., 7 March 1746. 
13 /bid., 2 6 November 1745. * loid., 14 March 1746. 
15 % /tid., 25 April 1746. 
14 Jpjd,. 1 February 16 “4 Francesco Morosini to the 
3t January ‘" Signory, LEscurial, 2 November 
15 Antonio Diedo to the Signory, 1745. 
Paris, 22 November 1745. ~ [bid., Madrid, 12 April 1746. 


16 Jétd., 31 October 1745, 
17 /bid., 6 December 1745. 


PARASITIC FASHIONS 
 eurs BOSWELL thought that something could be 


said in favour of savagery, but it has fallen to modern 
science to tell us how much can be said for parasitism. 
Parasites are verily the most despicable and degenerate of 
all animals. There are grades amongst them, however. 
How various were the human parasites of Roman society no 
reader of Plautus needs to be told, and the animal para- 
sites of to-day are diverse as they. Fashion rules in their 
midst as potently as in the fair world of the feminine. 
You see a creature like Echinorhynchus, a visitant by no 
means rare in the pig, adopt the parasitic life, and straight- 
way it sinks to the lowest level of degradation. Eyes, 
sense-organs, limbs, even mouth and digestive apparatus 
are lost. ‘The first would be useless in the dark recesses 
of their host’s body, and the last would be superfluous, 
when food is at hand, already digested and peptonised, and 
needing only to be absorbed. Many internal parasites fix 
themselves thus in the digestive canal of their host. There 
flows the stream of liquid aliment, which they indolently 
imbibe through the skin, much as a sponge imbibes 
water. They can do quite well bereft of eyes, mouth, 
limbs, and appendages, if only a few hooks be granted 
them, whereby to secure themselves firmly within the 
host's body. Some of the most familiar parasites are 
worms: but others, though worm-like, belong to much 
more highly organised classes. Many are crustaceans 
but they resemble the crustacean type even less than 
the modern fellaheen resemble their Canaanite ancestors. 
Both are hopelessly degenerate. 

The soft, red, worm-like Lernaa branchialis, which clings 
to the gills of the cod and other fishes, is really not a worm 
at all, but a relative of the lobster and the crab. Look at 
it in early life. Itis not unlike a minute shrimp, about one- 
fifth of an inch long, and minus the long horns, It has 
sharp jaws and eight jointed legs: but as it grows older 
the female alters marvellously. ‘The eyes, limbs, and broad 
dorsal shield disappear, and the adult malformed mis- 
shapen Jernea, familiar to fishermen, appears. One 
curious crustacean, appropriately called ‘ Sacculina,’ on 
abandoning its free infantile life as an active water-mite, 
seeks shelter under the tail-flap of the shore crab, and 
swells into a shapeless oblong bag, for all the world like a 
diminutive potato, with a branched root for attachment. 
No Tipperary peasant clings more tenaciously to his croft 
than Sacculina to its unique site. A higher type of para- 
sitism, made known to us by recent science, deserves, 
indeed, a more dignified title. The real parasite is a 
veritable Schmarotzer, as the Germans say, and drains 
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his host as all genuine ‘spongers’ do; but the ‘Com- 
mensal,’ as the more dignified parasite is called, is a re- 
spectable and even a welcome guest, and may confer direct 
or indirect benefits upon the host that entertains him. 
There is, for instance, a Sea Cucumber in the Mediterranean 
that shelters in his gaping mouth a sprightly little fish, 
Fierasfer. The sluggish Echinoderm permits his lively 
visitor to pass in and out of his body, and receives, in 
return, no doubt many particles of food that fall from 
his finny guest’s table. Similarly the shrimp-like Hyperia, 
an Amphipod, resorts to the bell-like Medusa, Cyanca, and 
dwells securely beneath the umbrella of the jelly-fish, 
doubtless making some return to his glassy and glitter- 
ing protector for the privilege. But fashion is infectious, 
and even the plants have adopted the symbiotic mode 
of life. The so-called ‘ yellow cells,’ ensconced in the 
living jelly of Radiolarians, are really lowly plants. Of 
the minute inhabitants of the sea the Radiolarians are 
amongst the most beautiful. They form wonderful shells 
of silex, within which they live. The protoplasm com 
posing their simple bodies is colourless, but little amber- 
coloured grains, as yellow as the beards of Cain and Judas 
in the old tapestries, give brilliancy and increased beauty 
to these lowly animals. These yellow grains are humble 
plants, living as guests within the Radiolarian. The green 
Hydra-polype of the wayside ditches owes its verdant til t 
to similar parasitic plants, if Brandt’s view be correct, 
That remarkable marine worm, Bonel/ia viridis—an emerald 
Proteus in life 





and the Green Oyster, prized of epicures, 
are both indebted to simple algoid plants for their striking 
hue. Now chlorophyll, the green colouring matter in 
plants, enables them to liberate oxygen from carbonic 
acid, and appropriate the carbon. Can this be the key to 
the situation? Ifthese intruding plants supply oxygen 
to their animal hosts, then the advantage of entertaining 
such ‘symbionts’ or ‘ commensals ’is palpable. But what 
advantage can the Green Sloth of South America derive 
from the algoid plants, which clothe its coarse grey hairs 
so abundantly? Dr. Sorby found that the green hue 
of this animal was due to swarms of minute vegetable 
organisms. Amid the luxuriant foliage of its tropical 
haunts the sloth, in his bright garment, is secure from 
observation. ‘His fur, wrote the travelled Squire of 
Walton Hall, ‘has so much the hue of the moss which 
grows on the branches of the trees, that it is very difficult 
to make him out when he is at rest.’ Well may the un- 
couth and feeble Sloth rejoice in his parasitic verdure—a 
veritable Jack-in-the-Green amongst arboreal animals. 
But the varieties of ‘commensalism’ are as diverse as 
they are interesting, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the relations between these ‘ symbionts ’or guests, and their 
plant or animal hosts, exhibit some of the most curious 
phenomena to be found in the whole field of Animated 


Nature. Epwarp E. Prince. 


THE STROKE OF ONE 


XO Derracott, sunk in his extreme dejection, time 
had passed like a bird on the wing, and he was 
already within eyeshot of his house. But now the pas- 
sage of those footsteps in his wake roused in him a certain 
vague wonder. He realised that they had seemed to 
pursue him for some time down the solitary streets; and 
a little beyond his doorway he halted in the darkness, and 
turning, awaited curiously the approach of his follower. 
From his post he saw a figure in the full glory of evening 
dress pierce the darkness, move sharply into the lamp- 
light, and run lightly up the steps of his own portico. 
Struck with an amazed alarm, he watched the man in- 
sert a pass-key in the lock and, opening the door, vanish 
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without a sound into the region beyond. The door 
clicked behind the invader, and Derracott was left 
staring at the black fanlight. The street-lamp shone 
upon the desolate area and the vacant wall, but. stil] he 
stood without a movement on the pavement; until a 
length his startled heart stirred slowly, and the blood 
flowed down the arteries once more. With a quick 
breath of alarm he took a step towards the portico, 
stopped suddenly, and gazed up at the blind windows of 
the upper storeys. Then with a palsied hand he drey a 
cigarette from his pocket, stuck it between his lips unlit. 
and, crossing the way, put his elbow on the rails of the 
square, and fell into the most tragic reflections. 

This then was to be his welcome from a journey so dis. 
mal, and in a mood so desperate. Had he come upon the 
morrow, as he had anticipated, this house had been smi). 
ing for him, his wife bright with a false radiance, and aj] 
the consolations of home, eloquent of hope and comfort, 
Sick at heart from his fruitless mission, he would haye 
entered upon this rest at the invitation of a score of 
specious pleasures. But as it was, the miscalculation of 
one day had sufficed to rob him of this decent refuge ; and 
plunged upon debt, embittered with failure, there was now 
no longer, as it seemed, love to forgive him, neither faith 
nor courage to inspire and strengthen. And yet of her at 
least he had been certain, though his world else was 
rumbling in his ears. His gaze besieged the house as 
though to tear the walls asunder and peer into its shame- 
ful secrets. His blood ran now at a charge, and his fingers 
quivered upon his cigarette. He cast it from him, and 
walking precipitately across the road marched up the steps 
with a thumping heart. As he closed the door the dark 
silence of the hal] dropped like a cloak upon him, and in- 
sensibly subdued his actions. His feet made no sound upon 
the heavy carpet: in his own house he stole with the air 
and cunning of a thief. Some faculty of restraint had 
come to his trembling summons, and _ his breath issued 
sedately, his pulse fluttered in measured beats, his eyes 
and ears waited patiently in the silence and the darkness. 
At the top of the first flight he stopped a moment before 
his wife’s drawing-room, rapped gently with his knuckles, 
and opened the door slowly. 

The room glowed in a soft red light, which illuminated 
also two stricken faces in the background. The man had 
risen to his feet and clutched the back of a high chair, his 
eyes set hard upon the incomer. But it was upon the 
woman that Derracott’s glance fell first. She kept her 
seat, crouched in the hollow of a large armchair, her face 
rigid to her lips, her chin twitching to her short breaths, 
her eyes wild and staring. Mortal terror never sat upon 
features so spectral ; meaningless noises issued from her 
mouth. Derracott, his cheeks blanched, his muscles strung 
as upon wires, stepped into the room, and upon this 
company. 

‘] have surprised you, my dear,’ he said quietly. ‘Ab, 
Harland !’ and he nodded to the man. 

The woman gave him no answer, but Harland lifted bis 
hand from the chair, sank into a seat, and laughed with 
uneasy harshness. 

‘Yes,’ he returned, ‘ I’m afraid Mrs. Derracott is startled, 
She I'd no notion you were away, and looked in a 
few minutes ago to see if you'd give me a game.’ 

‘I saved a day, and so I’m here,’ explained Derracott. 
He stood before the fire and warmed his hands, his white 
face stooped to the blaze. Strange little sounds drummed 
in his head, but his fingers spread from his palms without 
a shiver. he woman recovered herself with a short in- 
uncertainly towards 





drawn gasp, rose, and moved 
him. 


‘Why, Teddy,’ said she tremulously, ‘you have give? 
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me aa start. But you've got your coat on’——and she 
Jaid a hand upon his shoulder. 

He turned about, but his eye avoided her. 

‘Ah,’ said he, ‘I was going to ask you whether you 
would allow me to disrobe in your boudoir,’ 

She laughed hysterically. 

‘Teddy! of course!’ she cried, and fetched up in a 
spasm of silence. 

He pulled off his overcoat deliberately, and turned 
again to the fire without a glance at his companions, He 
had to them the look of pre-occupation, and indeed he 
was at the moment abstracted from all definite thought. 
The sudden rush of this spectacle, albeit in his fears, had 
choked the channels of his mind, and he fell back 
tremblingly upon the obvious. He had the vague desire to 
stand from this horrible crisis and wait upon his drowsy 
will. His nerves strained and tightened; his whole body 
swelled with tension. The silence struck a fear into the 
others, and presently drove the man to speech. 

‘You're not very lively, old fellow, he said with elaborate 
cheerfulness. ‘ Had a bad journey ?’ 

Derracott turned at last; his brain was moving. 

‘No, he replied after a pause, and with painful de- 
liberation. ‘ Pretty fair, but I am somewhat tired. I had 
along day yesterday.’ 

‘Poor Teddy !’ said his wife caressingly, and put out 
a frightened hand to him. 

For the first time since that exchange of glances upon 
his entrance Derracott’s eyes rested momentarily upon 
her face. An obscure and furtive terror lingered there, 
and, as his gaze dwelt steadily upon her, flashed swiftly into 
open panic. Her head drooped slightly forward, poised 
over against him as a bird before a serpent; his glance 
passed on, and touched the man, Harland was fingering 
his moustache ; he pulled out his watch. ‘ By Jove!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I'd no notion it was so late. Mrs. Derracott, 
you must forgive me. Well, old chap,’ and he made as 
though to rise, ‘ you're too tired, I suppose, for this game, 
so I'll be off; I won't keep you up,’ 

Derracott’s muscles softened ; his body breathed with 
warm life again. 

‘Not yet,’ he said. ‘I'll give you a game before you 


go to bed. Come, Lucy ; 


go. Only my wife had better 
it’s beyond your hour.’ 

The woman, straightening herself in her chair, regarded 
them both with frantic eyes ; terror had sat upon her 
visage since last her husband had looked upon her. She 
rose with difficulty and opened her mouth. Some cry 
hung unuttered on that tongue ; some prayer was con- 
tained inarticulate behind those scarlet trembling lips. 
She moved mechanically to Harland with an outstretched 
hand, stopped, sighed deeply, and left the room without 
aword, Harland from the edge of his seat watched his 
host with doubt, but the grey face of the latter, and his 
veiled eyes spoke of nothing but great weariness. 

‘We will drink first,’ he said. 

He filled two glasses from the decanter upon the table. 
Harland’s hand shook at his lips, but he drained the glass 
and laughed. 

‘Now for this game, my boy,’ he said cheerfully. 

Derracott, whose fingers were playing with his brimming 
Wine-glass, made no response, and Harland examined him 
anxiously, 

‘You're very much down, old chap,’ he said, after a 
space of silence ; then he hesitated and his eyes suddenly 
lightened. ‘It’s not money?’ Derracott looked up so 
sharply that he winced from the glance. 

‘Yes,’ he answered slowly. ‘I’m heavily dipped.’ 

‘My dear chap!’ cried Harland as with an eager sym- 
pathy ; and then feeling shyly for his words. ‘ Look here, 
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Derracott,’ said he, ‘ why not let me give you aleg over? 
Is it much ?’ 

‘I don’t mind your knowing,’ said Derracott, softly ; ‘ I 
owe you close on five thousand, and there’s some twenty 
thousand elsewhere.’ 

‘Derracott,’ said Harland, leaning towards his com- 
panion with insinuation, ‘cross out that five, and I'll stand 
in for the twenty.’ 

The ashes of the fire collapsed in the silence that 
ensued ; Derracott’s face never moved; he turned the 
shank of the glass between his fingers, 

‘That's a generous offer,’ he said. 

‘ Generous be damned,’ returned Harland, gaily. ‘It’s 
nothing to me, and we’re old pals and— ’ 

‘Twenty-five thousand, as the market goes, is, I sup- 
pose, a generous price for honour, broke in Derracott with 
an air of meditation. 

The vestiges of colour ran from Harland’s cheeks ; their 
eyes encountered across the table ; no words passed, but 
in that mute question and ,its vacant answer, as it were, 
the position of the combatants was acknowledged and 
defined. With a thin breath, almost of relief, Harland 
waited for the other whose eyes were still upon him. 
Derracott squared his elbows on the table. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘and now for this game.’ Beneath the 
calm surface of his manner Derracott was at the white 
heat of fury. Every emotion in his nature had gone into 
the crucible of that raging fire. Did his thought flicker 
upon that wife he had loved so earnestly, the passion that 
possessed him leapt in flame from his heart; were his 
embarrassments flashed instantly before him, his fury 
mounted in crimson tongues. Tent by his fierce jealousy, 
his mind converging full upon this sudden horror, he sat 
with quiet eyes and face of stone, stalking ever nearer to 
his fluttered quarry. 

‘You will smoke?’ he asked at length. Harland shook 
his head, and Derracott lit a cigarette and blew the smoke 
thoughtfully through his nostrils. 

‘I think, he resumed presently, ‘that I ought to make 
my own rules in this game.’ His voice rang with a note 
of unconcern, even of pleasantry. Harland threw up his 
hands. 

‘I have nothing to say,’ said he. Derracott rose softly, 
took some note-paper from a writing-table, and scribbled 
for some seconds upon it. Then he took the cigarette 
from his lips and handed the paper across the table. What 
Harland read was as follows :— 

‘J, Edward Derracott, being in the full possession of my 
senses, have decided to put an end to my life. It has become 
foo much to bear. My debts have involved me too deeply, and 
I am tired of the struggle. I have no strength to goon. May 
God help my wife. Forgive me, Lucy: I have tried, but there 
seems no way out but this. Let others take warning by my fate. 
The turf is accursed. God help me, 

Harland inquired of the writer with his eyes, and the 
latter jerked his cigarette at the ink. 

‘Let it have verisimilitude, he said, ‘according to your 
circumstances.’ 

Harland’s jaw dropped suddenly; he shrugged his 
shoulders and took up the pen. When he had finished he 
passed the paper to Derracott, who nodded and rose. 

‘Put it in your pocket, said he. ‘At this hour the 
gardens will serve our purpose.’ 

He drew a brace of pistols from a drawer, and motioning 
to his companion descended the stairs. The chill October 
moon shone frostily upon the crisp grass of the square as 
the two made their way in silence to a central bower of 
evergreens, the haunt of children at their hide-and-seek 
throughout the afternoons. 

‘] think,’ said Derracott, in his suave passionless voice, 
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‘that here is the proper theatre for our little comedy.’ 
He handed a pistol to his adversary. ‘Twenty-five 
thousand !’ he murmured. ‘There is no need of super- 
fluous witnesses. We two can play our own hands. 
Twenty-five thousand was a generous offer.’ 

His hand, with its weapon close-grasped, hung at his side. 

‘If you are resolved to end this thing in this way,’ said 
Harland hoarsely, ‘ there’s no help for it. What are you 
going to do?’ 

‘According to my idea of the game,’ said Derracott 
softly, ‘we should have the option of firing at twelve 
paces or approaching at the signal. You may have ob- 
served it was on the stroke of one when we left. Perhaps 
you will be good enough to take the church bell as a 
word of command.’ 

Harland made no answer, but took his station in the 
open; Derracott put his back against a leafless ash and 
waited. The moon struck full upon his face ; his eyes 
moved restlessly; his lips whispered inaudibly. The 
faint sound of a remote clock rose from the distance and 
vibrated on the stillness. Harland steadied his arm 
before him, but Derracott stirred not. A moment inter- 
vened of dreadful silence—to Harland a space of hours ; 
and then a heavy bell boomed from the clock tower of 
the church. A pistol cracked, and a withered branch 
snapped on the ash by Derracott’s head. He himself 
laughed gently and marched slowly forward to the spot 
where stood Harland waiting for his death. 
he regarded his victim. 

‘Twenty-five thousand pounds!’ said he. ‘It was a 
notable bid. But I think my solution was the better. 
My good Sir,’ he said, ‘ the exigencies of this game demand 
that I should be free of all coroner’s courts ; and my hand 
trembles. 


Smilingly 


Suppose I offer you the work yourself. You 
would be more expeditious, I feel sure. 
our papers.’ 

He held out the pistol ; Harland, his face sickly white, 
made a gesture of impatience, and took it by the butt. 
For a second he looked into Derracott’s eyes. Each had 
a confession of suicide in his pocket, and it needed but an 
instantaneous turn of the wrist, and this smiling devil had 
exchanged fates with him. Harland wavered fora breath 
of time ; and then clapping the barrel to his heart, pulled 
the trigger. 

The body sank in a heap at Derracott’s feet. He 
watched it huddle limply among the damp and yellow 
leaves ; noted its open eyes and its pallid moonlit face. A 
stain of blood rested on the lips. He bent over the dead 
man ; his pulse throbbed riotously. 

‘Twenty-five thousand,’ he muttered in a thin dry 
whisper, ‘a generous offer for my honour.’ He laughed. 
‘He might have told me before he went how much he 
gave for hers.’ 

He ceased, stared at the stiffening face with a gasp, 
drew himself up gradually, and then with a short ery of 
horror flung himself upon the muddy turf, his mouth 
gaping at the dead. 


Let us live up to 


H. B. Marniorr Watson, 


LACRYIME RERUM 


~ O you to the sunsets say good-bye, 
And the last is bright. 

The sky’s serene as a pictured sky, 

One hardly can think the hues will die 
That we watch to-night. 


b 


Why, you were with Nature almost one, 
And her love you know. 

The wind o’er your idle head will moan. 

The rain will fall on your dwelling lone, 
Heavy tears, and slow. 
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Did she bless her child with her changing spell 
Of mortality, 
That you should be loved more passing well ? 
For it seems a thing incredible 
You should cease to be. 


There are some of death have little fear: 
They have fought and prayed ; 
They will walk in Heaven in the sunlight clear, 
‘Mid fadeless flowers. Can they be as dear 
As our flowers that fade ? 


Can they be as sweet as the passing rose 
In the summer's breath, 

Or the Tree of Life avail for those 

Who ask but the falling leaf that grows 
In the ways of Death? 


And now for us has the night begun 
That is yet our own. 

The hours grow dearer, so fast they run. 

The world rolls round to the setting sun. 
I shall watch alone. 


What conflict yet, though my faith be cold, 
Would I not win through, 
If these brief sunsets of paling gold, 
This wind that washes the forest old, 
I could keep for you? 
May KENDALL, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SHIELD OF JESSE COLLINGS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Durham, 71h Sept. 1892. 


SIR,—From an old MS., containing fragments of Greek 
Epic Poetry, I have copied out the following lines, which pur- 
port to be from the ’Aomis KodXcyytéoons, author unknown. 
It is possible that some of your readers may be interested in 
them.—I am, etc. H. KYNASTON, 
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A PROTEST 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 3rd September, 1892. 

S1R,—The verses in your issue of to-day headed ‘ Iphigeneia 
in Tauris, have greatly surprised me. Not, of course, because 
they are clever ; for cleverness is what I look for week by week 
in Zhe National Observer. But because, to my mind at least, 
they are in deplorable taste. 

It is open to you to hold, if you will, that Mr. Gladstone's 
decease would be a national blessing ; but, I submit, decency 
demands that you shall not openly make merry over a mishap 
that might conceivably have ended in his painful and igno- 
minious death. 

I ask you, Sir, to pardon this frank expression of my opinion, 
and to allow me to ask you one question—Is your idea of 
‘genial banter’ the same as Mr. Labouchere’s ?—Your obedient 
servant, A CONSERVATIVE. 


| Vote.—We freely pardon ‘A Conservative’ his ‘frank ex- 
pression of opinion.’ It is not so easy to condone his deylor- 
able lack of humour. But let him solace himself with the 
reflection that ‘the cow it was that died’ and in future avoid 
the contamination of satiric verse. ] 
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CHOLERA 


[To the Editor of Zie National Observer) 
London, 8th Seft., 1892. 


S1r,—I cannot regard as sound the views you have recently 
expressed on the question of the propagation of cholera, and I 
believe it really dangerous that you should describe the spread 
ofthe disease as a mystery. Permit me, therefore, to give you the 
opinion of onewho has read a good deal and thought much on the 
subject. I started my inquiry by considering the causation of cho- 
lera in the light of the natural history of the disease, and have 
only used the possibly over-enthusiastic conclusions of the bacte- 
riologists to help me where I was puzzled or where I needed more 
light. It seems to me then that the cause of cholera is a gerin, 
probably the comma bacillus of Koch, which lives in the ali- 
mentary canal and is cast out of the body in the outpourings of 
that tract. It is conveyed into its next victim either (and that 
is most usual) in drinking water or in food, tainted by these 
discharges, or directly conveyed by the dirty hands of nurses, 
or, if the sick-room be very close and ill-ventilated, even by 
the breath. The germ then, we suppose, reaches the stomach, 
but not every case so infected is poisoned—and why? Because 
the gastric juice, unlike the fluids in the intestine, is usually acid, 
and this acid juice kills the germ of cholera, as it is well known 
it destroys the bacillus of anthrax. If, however, the gastric 
juice be unfortunately alkaline, as may be the case, or if the 
dose of poison be very great—so great, that is, as to allow some 
bacilli still unkilled to penetrate to the intestine—it is probable 
that the victim will be not only infected but poisoned. 

How does it occur that the gastric juice may be alkaline ? 
Professor Matthew Hay, of Aberdeen (Ettles scholar, Edin- 
burgh), has shown that during prolonged fasting, whilst, that 
is, the special digestive glands of the stomach have been for 
long inactive, the fluid in the stomach resembles that which 
bathes most mucous membranes in being alkaline. In- 
deed, he showed that in the early morning the fluid in the 
stomach of a man who was fasting was alkaline. Further, in 
cases of catarrh of the stomach produced by chill, by indiges- 
tion, whether the result of alcoholic or other excess, the 
secretion is either alkaline, or at any rate much less acid than 
is normal. Hence we see—if it be granted that the cause 
of cholera is the growth of a bacillus (killed by acids) in the 
alimentary canal—why it is prudent always to have a well but 
not over-filled stomach, and the reason why over-indulgence in 
alcohol, or chill, or insufficient food predisposes to the disease. 
The rags and bedding of a patient become infected by the 
suddenness and urgency of the calls to stool. Hence are 
nurses and laundry-women, if they do not take scrupulous care 
to wash their hands before eating, peculiarly liable to infection 
—a fact which also holds true of typhoid fever. In passing it 
may be noted that to the greater cleanliness of British nurses 
itis due that in Britain typhoid rarely or never spreads to the 
nursing staff, while in Germany it frequently does. 

tis my opinion that cholera cannot spread in Britain where 
the water supply is good. But the first precaution against an 
epidemic is to see that the water supply cannot be contami- 
nated; in the next placeto take care that all causes of 
ciarrheea (so often due to alimentary catarrh) are avoided. 
Thus the eating of too much fruit, unripe or overripe, is a con- 
stant danger. Chills, especially of the abdomen, should be 
scrupulously shunned, and to this end is the use of the cholera 
belt recommended ; and to ensure the safety of the next 
patient let every physician and every nurse attend most care- 
fully to the disinfection of the patient’s discharges. 

The methods of Sir Gilbert Blane are pregnant with instruc- 
tion. He stopped ‘ship-fever’ in the Navy by ordering all 
men drafted to be washed and re-clothed. Ifevery Russian 
emigrant had been denied passage at the frontier until, at the 
expense of Russia, he had been thus washed and re-clothed, I 
do not believe that cholera would have made any further advance 
into Europe, provided always that the export of rags was at the 
same time forbidden. And thismay be asserted the more certainly 
because during the cleansing process emigrants would perforce 
remain under observation, and cases of cholera would be the 
more readily detected and detained. It is the habit of foreigners 
to sneer at us because we allow cholera still to exist endemically 
in India, But let them remember that in India there is but 
one British man, woman, or child to 2000 natives and only 
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some gooo British officers civil or military to a native popula- 
tion of 150 millions. Still the jibe has some justification. At 
any rate the nest of cholera is built in that ‘ City of Dreadful 
Night’ whose insanitary horrors are now known to us. But 
even if this be granted have we not all of us an even deeper 
cause of complaint against Russia, which at a time of famine 
and emigration, when itself was peculiarly susceptible to the 
disease and particularly apt to spread it beyond its own borders, 
did not choke the epidemic—as it might—at the narrow pass of 
the Trans-Caspian Railway ?—I am, etc., W. E, HOME, 





REVIEWS 
IMPERIAL HANDBOOKS 


Colonial Chronolocy. London: Laws 


‘o/ 


rence and Bullen. 
The Vear-Look of the Imperial Institute. 


By H. J. Robinson, 


London: Murray. 


The dry bones of history are now-a-days, it is said, at a discount. 
But that, of course, is reason the more why we should thank 
whoso builds us a skeleton. Ten years ago some admirable 
person published a f7<¢c/s, in two parallel columns, of our affairs, 
domestic and foreign, between 4co and 1882. It was a good 
book in itsway : though it was designed ‘to restore to the modern 
method of teaching history everything really valuable in the 
old.’ Mr. Robinson, of the Statistical Society and the Colonial 
Institute, has attempted on the same principle (and his columns 
are five) the history of the British Empire. It is wrong in him 
to state that no bird’s-eye view of his subject has ever been 
taken before : because Mr. E. J. Payne once wrote—‘for the 
use of schools ’—a sufficient history of Folk-planting, or of 
European colonies in general ; and it is well known that the 
greater includes the less. Yet is it true that the story of our 
Empire, as such, remains to write: and in the meantime Mr. 
Robinson, with the help of a pair of scissors, the works of 
Hakluyt, Doyle, and Cooke, and divers ‘ Proceedings’ and 
‘ Transactions,’ has pieced together a skeleton which (like most 
skeletons) has its points. In Part I. of the Chronology, the 
main events of Colonial history are recorded, year by year, 
under head of the five continents : and three large maps show 
the growth, in successive centuries, of our dominions. In Part 
II. we have a short account of each of the colonies; their 
geographical qualities, and so forth ; and tables of their popu- 
lation, revenue, expenditure, trade, and debt for the years 1871, 

&81, and 1890. Now, even this second part, which reads, 
mostly, like the }¢as-/oof itself or like other enlarged Ihi7- 
takers, will be found, on examination, compact of good stuff. 
But the Chronology proper, besides being remarkably well 
arranged, is a miracle of incitement. No man of sense, indeed 
may skip through it—(read therein he will not: for no man of 
sense ever read an analysis)—without resolving never to look 
at it again, but forthwith to buy him a Hakluyt. 

In 1592 our only over-sea possessions were Newfoundland 
and Virginia. For near a century after the discovery of America, 
our navigators had devoted themselves to Arctic explorations, 
and our merchants were content to fish for cod. but shortly 
after Drake’s voyage, Sir Humphrey Gilbert took possession 
of St. John’s: and Sir Walter Raleigh obtained a patent-right 
to the American continent. Gilbert was drowned on his 
voyage home ; and Raleigh’s attempts to plant Virginia were 
unfortunate. In 1585 he sent out a fleet of seven vessels, with 
one hundred and eight settlers, under Sir Richard Grenville ; 
who, after forming a camp at Roanoke Island, returned to 
England for supplies. He outstayed his promise ; and Drake 
(who had been looting Carthagena) called at Roanoke and 
up-rooted the settlement. Grenville arrived shortly afterwards, 
and having sought in vain for his one hundred and eight, left 
fifteen men to retain possession of the country. He departed 
again for England, and the fifteen, of course, were immediately 
destroyed by the Indians. Next year, Kaleigh sent other one 
hundred and fifty colonists, under Governor John White, who 
re-settled the fort. Finally, White (he also) left his command ; 
and, returning to Roanoke in the spring of 1590, ‘found no 
trace of the colony, except the word “ Croatoan” (a neighbour- 
ing island) carved on a tree trunk.’ All of which is a lesson to 
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Governors. Raleigh, though he was in Guiana in 1595, seems 
to have tired of planting Virginia. But it is consoling to re- 
member that, before his imprisonment, he made a last attempt 
to trace his lost settlers. Three years afterwards, James I. 
divided his territory between two companies, of London and 
Plymouth: and the story of Jamestown, of Captain John Smith, 
and of Mrs. Rebecca Rolfe (#e Pocahontas Powhattan), 
is it not known to all men? But Mr. Robinson givis 
us many good tales and unhackneyed. Here, for instance, 
is a forgotten chapter of history. In 1628, the London 
Company of Merchant Adventurers fitted out three ships 
(the Adigail, 300 tons; the II72//;am, 200 tons; and the 
Gervase, 200 tons), and sent them under the command of 
David Kirke, and of his brothers Louis and Thomas, against 
the French settlements in Canada. The kirkes’ fleet sailed 
up the St. Lawrence as far as Tadousac, whence David Kirke 
summoned Champlain to surrender Quebec. Champlain, 
though in straits for food (the Jesuits were engaged in clearing 
the land, but less than twenty acres, so far, were under cultiva- 
tion), refused: and Kirke, learning that eighteen French vessels, 
heavily freighted with cannon, munition, and provisions, had 
arrived at Point Gaspé, sailed to meet them. The fleets met 
on July 18: and after a running fight of some hours seventeen 
of the Frenchmen were captured. Taking the cargo out of ten 
ships, Kirke burnt his prizes and returned to England with the 
spoil. In the spring, he sailed again from Gravesend with six 
ships and two pinnaces, and arrived at Quebec in July. He 
found Champlain starving. The English flag was hoisted over 
Quebec fort, and the French were embarked as prisoners of 
war. Unfortunately, by the treaty of 1632, Canada and 
Acadia were ceded to France. Louis Kirke, who had greatly 
strengthened Quebec during the three years he had been in 
charge, handed over the fort to M. de Caen. And it was not 
recaptured for another 130 years. Sir David Kirke obtained 
from Charles I. a grant of Newfoundland, where he died, 
having been sole owner of the island for twenty years, ‘during 
which time he had encouraged immigration and protected the 
Fisheries from pirates.’ Several stout persons, indeed, are 
to be picked up in one or other of these columns. In 1702, 
‘Mr. Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras, grandfather of the 
Earl of Chatham, was besieged in Fort St. George for three 
months by the Mogul Nawab, to whom he had refused to pay 
an exorbitant tax’: and no doubt there are other forgotten 
Hampdens of the factory besides. Mr. Robinson is some- 
thing arbitrary at times in his selection of facts. De Suffren 
(for instance) is mentioned in two paragraphs only (under 
Europe and A/rica, pp. 114, 115). He surprises the British 
at Fort St. Jago, and lands two regiments at Cape Town. 
And then, just when he is becoming important, he disappears 
from the history. Lut so vast a miscellany must supplement 
at a hundred points the gaps in one’s knowledge. It is 
worth mentioning that Montcalm, when he captured Fort 
William Henry, was in command of 8000 men, of whom a bare 
1800 were Indians: for no one who remembers Cooper's ac- 
count (in Zhe Last of the Mohicans) of the massacre which 
followed would guess that the Frenchman could so easily have 
restrained his allies. And it is not generally understood how 
many of our regiments were once recruited in the colonies. 
Most people remember that the 1ooth Foot was raised in 
Canada in 1859. But how many of us know that the Goth (the 
King’s Royal Rifles), the 50th (West Kent), and the 51st (York- 
shire Light Infantry) were first embodied in Massachusetts 
between 1745 and 1747? 

When he leaves his older authorities, and particularly in 
the second part of his book, Mr. Robinson is less satisfactory. 
He deals with Queensland, and never speaks of strikes nor 
of Kanakas ; with India, and forgets Penjdeh and the Pamirs ; 
with Hong-Kong, and you fancy he has not heard of the 
new Sikh regiment. Worst of all, he has twenty pages on 
Canada, and no mention of that disgraceful treaty which gave 
us the 49th parallel for our frontier. Many things more im- 
portant than the holding of seven Baboo Congresses have 
happened in Asia since 1885: and in Victoria, since 1873, than 
the appointment of four Governors. However, on the whole, 
Mr. Robinson’s is a book to buy and possibly (even) to keep. 

The Imperial Institute’s Year Book is, of course, a dib/ion-a- 
biblion. But it contains endless tables of carefully compiled 
statistics, which should be useful to the enterprising trader. 
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It chiefest faults, perhaps, are the inevitable puffing of certain 
. a . . t 
South Kensington secretaries, and an unp!easant advertisement 

of some well-known land speculators on the Murray, 


‘A PUDDING OF VERJUICE’ 


Comedy and Comedians in Politics. Yy the Comtesse HvCo 
London: Ward and Downey. 


In her ‘ante-preludium’ the author of this curious work jg 
ingenuous enough to explain how herself, a Frenchwoman, 
comes to be ‘so well-informed’ concerning Italian politics, ang 
why she hurls her thunderbolts from London. It would appear 
that she has lived in Rome for fifteen years, during which period 
‘the stars began to fade above the Alps and the Apennines: 
You have some difficulty in discovering whether this occu 
phenomenon or the mysterious hostility of the police towards 
one ‘who strove for the diffusion of light in general and Re. 
publicanism in particular’ was the cause of her change of 
residence. Nor, to tell the truth, does it greatly matter, 
Enough that when she attempted to settle in Paris, and to 
continue ‘her political, social, and cther publications,’ the 
gencarmes, forewarned by their Roman conspirators, opposed 
with the mandate, ‘Pass along, please.’ Accordingly—as the 
lady hath it—she ‘resolved to leave the circle where cannibals 
Satisfy their appetites, and chose to reside in England: 
Victor Hugo’s niece professes to be entirely satisfied with 
her new abode, where the anthropophagist flourisheth not, 
and does homage to the country which formerly sheltered 


‘her uncle, and now extends a welcome to herself. Such 


subtle flattery is, of course, gratifying to our national vanity; 
yet the perusal of the Comtesse’s pages, leaves you in sympathy 
with the mythical policeman of the Continent, whose action 
this masterpiece of inconsequence amply justified. 

The object of the Comtesse Hugo’s amazing rigmarole is to 
dissuade Great Britain from joining the Triple Alliance, but 
as this country has no desire to depart from an attitude of 
friendly neutrality towards all peace-keeping Powers she does 
but preach to the converted. The league is represented, with 
many dark allusions to the past, as having a wanton desire 
to dismember France : but the writer might surely have devoted 
one poor paragraph to the Republic’s seizure of Tunis, and her 
construction of powerful fortifications at Biserta, which con- 
stitute the main reasons for Italy’s fidelity to the pact. The Com- 
tesse has little difficulty in proving that there is naught in com- 
mon between Teuton and Roman save that all-important (and 
unmentioned) factor of union against a common and per- 
sistent enemy. Jat her reasons for advising Italy to make 
peace with the Gaul are far too recondite for the ordinary pro- 
cesses of thought. Thus, on page 12 you read, ‘It is an old 
tradition of France to tend towards the Papacy ; the Catholic 
religion is still the prevailing one there, despite the modern 
spreading of indifference, and at the same time of free- 
thought.’ Yet on page 21 you are treated to a tirade against 
King Humbert’s subjects for ‘having voluntarily incurred the 
dangers of an inimical power in their midst—a power which 
encourages every political and religious reaction,’ and so forth. 
The end, says the prophetess, will be war, when Europe, 
having been purged as with fire, will be regenerated, not 
through that ‘ beautiful theory’ Anarchy, but through Sccialism 
in a mixture with republic and referendum. Meanwhile men 
and the conditions of life form and destroy each other. Every 
human being is, as it were, trying to balance the scales 
in which he finds himself:’ an achievement in gymnastics 
which should make a fertune at the Halls of Variety. 

Mme. Hugo, prodigal though she is of political speculation, 
scatters her anecdotes with even more lavish hand. ‘Thus she 
is convinced, though she refrains from giving chapter and 
verse, that when the Kaiser’s nose bled, he cried, ‘Let me 
lose the last drop of English blood that I have in my veins 
And did not Queen Victoria write in a famous epistle, ‘Ycu 
have been a bad son and will be a bad king?’ Despite the 
obvious authenticity of these secret histories you may perchance 
prefer the tale of Wilhelm II. and Signor Crispi. ‘The Italian 
Premier pestered the German Emperor for his autograph, 
whereupon he was favoured with the following : ‘A gentil- 
homme, gentilhomme, 2 corsaire, corsaire et demi.’ Not 4 
bad snub that to the ex-carbonaro against whom, by the way; 
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Mme. Hugo, pays off old scores in the best style of feline 
amenity. ‘There was a time when she was his Egeria, and did 
she not predict his rise to power? Nay, did she not act as 
envoy to the French Ambassador when the ‘ Lord of the Rats 
and Mice’ would fain trip up Depretis, and did he not send her 
a telegram from Paris—‘Pray do not publish anything ?—(Albeit 
men thought great Machiavel was dead, yet was his soul but 
fled beyond the Alps). However there came a time when he 
left her letters unanswered, and absolutely declined to shape 
his policy in accordance with her behests. And this from 
Crispi, a creature who was but Bismarck’s jackal, whose 
Italian is more vile than his French and his manners 
than either! Did he not divorce his faithful Rosalie and 
marry his faithful friend Mme. Lina, who was actually re- 
ceived at Court? The scandal by this is ancient and fish- 
like, and our Comtesse’s righteous indignation is somewhat 
discounted by the fact that she appears to have been in intimate 
correspondence with the said Impropriety. One characteristic 
incident she does relate, but that is a poor compensation for 
many pages of rambling tittle-tattle. Imbriani, the Irridentist, 
reproached Crispi with his pluralism—‘for after all, Honourable 
Crispi, you might die.’ Crispi started, seized the bit of coral 
which he wears in his waistcoat as achaim against the evileye, 
and pointing it at Imbriani, replied, ‘ Why should not death 
take you before myselt?’ The rest is less a comedy than—in 
the lady's own elegant phrase —‘a pudding of verjuice.’ 


STUDIES IN: MOHAMMEDANISM 


Studies in Mohammedanism, Historical and Doctrinal, with a 
Chapter on Islam tn England. Wy JOHN J. POOL. Lon- 
don: Constable. 


Mr. Pool’s object in adding one more to the many volumes 
which have been written about the history of Islam and the life 
and doctrines of its founder and his successors is twofold : 
first, he wishes to ‘provide a popular text-book on the wide 
field of Mussulman faith, practice, and history’; secondly, he 
cesires to show Englishmen in general, and Mr. Quilliam and 
the members of the Liverpool Moslem Institute in particular, 
‘wherein the religion of Mohammed falls below the religion of 
Christ, in the hope of ‘deepening the faith’ of the Christian, 
and convincing the Mussulman of the error of his ways. 

The elegantly printed little volume of rather more than four 
hundred pages, which is the outcome of this amiable design, 
contains forty-one varied and discursive chapters. There is an 
account, to begin with, of the Prophet Muhammad ; then follow 
doctrinal chapters on the Koran, Women, Paradise, Hell ; his- 
torical essays on the Omayyad and ‘Abbisid caliphs, the Moors, 
the Fatimites, the Ottom:n Turks, the Shias of Persia, the 
Afghans, the Moguls, and the Barbary Corsairs : dissertations 
on Manners and Customs, Folk-lore, Fasts, Pilgrimages, Pro- 
verbs, Festivals, Fanaticism, and the like; and, almost at the 
end of the book, an account of Mr. Quilliam’s Moslem Institute 
at Liverpool, the only vestige of original matter (with the ex- 
ception of a meagre note on Messrs. Cook’s work as ‘ Pilgrim 
Agents’ in chapter xvi.) which we have been able to discover 
in the whole voluine. To be perfectly frank, the contents of 
Mr. Pool’s book are no match for its fair exterior ; the hopes 
which are raised bya glance at its ‘running heads’ are doomed 
to disappointment ; and if the Liverpool Moslems are brought 
back into the straight and narrow way by a perusal of its pages, 
the grounds of their apostasy must have been singularly weak. 
Whether or no it will become ‘a popular text-book’ on the sub- 
ject of which it treats remains to be seen ; but so numerous are 
the inaccuracies which mar its pages that we cannot candidly 
hope that it will. Its title, S/wdies in Mohammedanism, is 
altogether misleading ; there is nothing to show that the author 
is even moderately acquainted with what has been written by 
Dozy and others of the best Continental scholars on Islam, 
while it appears perfectly certain that of original authorities he 
has made no use at all. Now, though there is no reason why 
one who cannot consult Tabari, Ibn Hisham, or Beladhori in 
the original Arabic should not, if he be so minded, write essays 
about Mohammedanism, ‘studies’ is far too ambitious and 
pompous a title for the result. And at least the writer might 
endeavour to make his book a trustworthy epitome of the results 
arrived at by European scholars. 
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We do not imply that Mr. Pool has not consulted innumerable 
works in the compilation of his Studies, for the book is full 
(perhaps too full) of citations from Gibbon, Gilman, Milman, 
Sale, Bishop Heber, Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, and others—excel- 
lent authorities, beyond question, but scarce to be quoted in- 
discriminately and at haphazard. One reference is there also 
to Gobineau, but, so far as we can remember, to no other Con- 
tinental scholar. Mr. Pool’s other qualifications for the task 
he has undertaken are not astonishing : he has read with dili- 
gence and appreciation the Kordn and the Gulistan—in trans- 
lations; he has resided for some while in India, and visited 
Egypt and Syria; also he has interviewed Mr. Quilliam and 
attended divine service at the Liverpool mosque. 

It is impossible to criticise the book in detail, but a few in- 
accuracies can scarce escape notice. On p. 20 Abti Bekr, the 
‘first caliph’ of the Sunnis, is called the son-in-law of Muham- 
mad ; while on p. 53 he is (correctly) described as ‘the father 
of Ayesha, the favourite wife of the Prophet.’ On p. 87 the 
author speaks of ‘the Passion Play or Moharram,’ ignoring the 
fact that it is the month, not the dramatic representation, which 
is denoted by this name. On p. 88 he asserts that ‘the term 
Tazia (/a‘sfya) signifies grief,’ though the word in question 
which is the verbal noun of the second conjugation of the 
Arabic verb ‘az7ya, to bear patiently, receive condolences) means 
consolation, condolence, encouragement to resignation and 
patience. On p. 94 occurs the clumsy expression ‘ Family of 
the Tent,’ evidently intended for a translation of the term a//-7- 
beyt, which, in this connection, means ‘ people of the (prophetic 
household,’ and might, perhaps, best be rendered ‘the Holy 
Family.” On p. 106 it is stated that ‘the term Omiades was 
taken from Omia, the father of Mu‘dwiya,’ and that ‘Omia 
had been a prince of note, and a firm adherent of the prophet.’ 
Now as a matter of fact Omia (or, more correctly, Omayya) 
was the great-grandfather, not the father of Mu‘awiya, and 
consequently died long before Muhammad was born ; and Abii 
Sofyan, the actual father of Mu‘awiya, so far from being ‘a 
firm adherent of the Prophet,’ was one of his bitterest adver- 
saries, and only at last, on the capture of Mecca by the Mus- 
lims, made a tardy and reluctant profession of Islam. On the 
same page it is stated that the rule of the Omayyads ‘ was, on 
the whole, good for Mohammedanism.’ Every respectable 
scholar has pointed out, what every student of Muhammadan 
hi tory should know, that the exact contrary of this is true. 
Thus Dozy says, after describing the impieties of the Omayyad 
caliphs, ‘so, then, the party hostile to Islam had not rested 
till it had subjugated the two sacred cities, converted the mosque 
of Medina into a stable, burned the Ka‘ba, and profoundly 
humiliated the descendants of the first Musulmans. The Arab 
tribes, which a minority had subdued and compelled to embrace 
Islam, made it pay dearly for this double success. The whole 
Omayyad period was nothing but the reaction and triumph of 
the pagan principle.’ On p. 108 Omar the Second is described 
as ‘the successor of Walid, whereas in fact Suleyman was the 
successor of his brother Walid and the predecessor of Omar. 

These are only a few of the errors which we have noted. 
Their number could be multiplied tenfold. Thus, Baghdad is 
descr.bed (p. 122) as ‘the name of a province and city in the 
south-west (szc) of Asiatic Turkey’; Hdartinu’r-Rashid, one of 
the greatest scoundrels who ever disgraced a throne (as any 
one who has read Professor Palmer’s <ccount of his life and 
reign will readily admit), is styled ‘a truly great Prince, notd 
for... . his righteousness as a judge’; Amorium (Arabic, 
‘Amuirtvya) is called ‘Armorium’; Ramazan is described as 
having originally fallen in ‘one of the hottest months of the 
year, whereas Dozy (//istoire de ¢[slamisme, p. 139) remarks 
that ‘le mois de Ramadhan tombait réguliérement en hiver’ ; the 
FAtimites are confounded with the Shi‘ites (pp. 168, 239); the 
Sdsdnian dynasty is spoken of as having lasted for 300 years, 
whereas in fact it lasted more than four centuries (from A.D. 
226 until A.D. 651) ; Hafiz is described (on p. 332) as ‘the last of 
the superlatively great writers of Persia,’ Jami, who lived a full 
century later, being included in the list of Firdawsfs succes- 
sors : ‘the word wvisier (vazir) is said (p. 374) to be derived 
from ‘zvecas, to bear or carry,’ which 1s sheer nonsense, seeing 
that, first, ‘vesaa’ does not mean ‘to bear or carry’ but ‘to 
weigh, and secondly that if it had this meaning vasir could 
not possibly be derived from it ; and soon and soon. As for 
errors of transliteration and the like, they abound throughout the 
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book, and there is only this method in their madness, that Mr. 
Pool generally writes a 4 when there should be a 4/, and vice 
versa. Thus, on the one hand, we find Kadija, Korassan, and 
Kalid for Khadija, Khurdsin, and Khalid ; and on the other, 
Khajar for Kadjir and fakhar for fakar (p. 304). Indeed, so 
constant is this error, that we were surprised and relieved 
not to find Koran transformed in Khoran, and Kerbela into 
Kherbela! 

The style of the book, and especially of the edifying little 
perorations which conclude most of the chapters, smacks 
strongly of missionary pamphlets and Sunday-school addresses, 
and the note of exclamation usurps far too great a place in Mr. 
Pool’s system of punctuation. 


FICTION 


The Heritage of the Kurts (London: Heinemann), by 
Bjérnstjerne Bjirnson, has been translated by Cecil Fairfax. 
The most richly endowed of mankind has but one father and 
one mother, but as these were also gifted with a father and a 
mother apiece, who were preceded in turn by fathers and 
mothers of their own, every mother’s son of us is descended— 
barring intermarriages—from no less than eight great-great- 
grandfathers; and each generation, as you recede, will double the 
number for you. In fact, ‘it took nearly two thousand years to 
make neighbour O’Flaherty’s child,’ and if you bear this fact in 
mind you cannot have much faith in any positive doctrine of here- 
dity. Nowthe Norwegian novelist has produced a long and prolix 
work to prove to his countrymen in general and to Ibsen in 
particular that the transmission of insanity is not inevitable. 
The author elected to call his thesis ‘ Flags are flying in Town 
and Harbour, but Mr Cecil Fairfax or Mr. Edmund Gosse or Mr, 
Heinemann thought the Heritage of the Kurts a better descrip- 
tion, and thus it stands upon the title-page. Mr. Gosse pro- 
vides a preface, wherein he not only tells the world what there 
is to know about Bjérnson, but includes a pleasant chapter of 
autobiography. It was once his good fortune to call—with a 
letter of introduction from Hans Christian Andersen—upon 
the Norwegian Lion who roared at his visitor as though he had 
been another Daniel. But Mr. Gosse was ‘more than usual 
calm, and emerged from the den alive. That incident hap- 
pened twenty years ago, but Mr. Gosse remembers it still 
though ‘it has not been his privilege to see Mr. Bjérnson’ since 
and now publishes his version for the first time. All of which 
is entertaining, but hardly relevant to the Kurts, who when the 
book begins had been a bad lot for many generations. The 
founder of the family was a drunken, dissolute, piratical Ger- 
man noble, and his descendants were one and all more or less 
Insane until we come to the hero of the present story. He was 
saved from the hereditary taint partly because he was descended 
from his mother as well as from his father, and partly because 
his mother, a governess, first in an English school, then in a 
French, and thereafter in a German, had collected some 
excellent pedagogic principles which she practised upon her 
son at a very early age. She then turned schoolmistress on 
her own account and trained her son by travel in Europe 
and America to become also a teacher of young persons. 
Thus the main incidents of the story fall within the precincts of 
a young lady’s boarding-school, and the reader risks confusion 
with the Millas, and Noras, and Toras, and Annas, and Tinkas. 
However, the picture of a small Norwegian town is drawn with a 
master hand, and the school-girls are creatures of blood and 
bone ; but if this be the true Norway, and if these be the true 
Norwegians, we can still withstand the temptation to belong to 
the most advanced race in Europe. Except the hero, all the 
men play small parts, and they are not a pleasant lot. There is 
a brutally out-spoken doctor, for instance, who recommends 
‘ Vhérédité naturelle’ to Mrs. Kurt’s notice, and further suggests 
that every one should read the book. Also, there is an amiable 
old parson and an equally amiable young one—but of the rest, 
most, if not all, live in open and flagrant adultery. The main 
tragedy is treated with directness and strength, and the climax 
of the book is striking and original. Tora has been led from 
paths of virtue by a naval officer, who lacks but a Leporello to 
be a veritable Don Giovanni. Her schoolmate Milla has sub- 
sequently been sought in honourable marriage by the Don and 
in spite of her vows to marry no man whose record of chastity is 
not equal to her own, she succumbs to the united influences of her 
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father’s will (himself a Don whose amours had broken his Elvira’ 
heart), the Don’s charms, and a hurried visit to France. The 
wedding-day has come and ‘flags are flying in town and harbour, 
The church is packed with an expectant congregation, amongst 
which scowls the forsaken Tora, her baby in her arms. Just 
as the ceremony begins she steps forward, and confronts her 
friend: ‘Do you wish me,’ she cries, ‘to lay the child down 
before you, Milla? Will you have it to kneel on?’ ‘The bride 
flies screaming from the church, the Don remains untram. 
melled by the bonds of matrimony, and the congregation 
dissolves in laughter. Interesting as the book is, it is some. 
what long-winded, after the manner of these hardy Norsemen, 
But it is written out of a full experience of the world: jt 
inculcates if it does not obtrude an admirable morality, and it 
is thoroughly human in sentiment and purpose. The reader js 
constantly made to feel that Bjérnson’s is a true picture of men 
and manners as the author knows them, and therein the author 
shows himself an artist. The translation is creditable, though 
it reveals itself too frequently as a translation. The compensa- 
tion is that the Norse atmosphere is retained, and an honest 
piece of work results. Zhe /leritage of the Kurts is a com. 
plete contrast to Hjérnson’s early works, in that it is tainted 
with a thesis. The influence of Ibsen and Ibscenity is felt 
throughout. But none the less it is a book to read and a book 
to think about, for incontestably it is the work of a man of 
genius. 

It is now the season of the rabid romance, and 4 Doub 
Kuin (London: Eden), by Sophie Kappey, is an excellent 
example of the new stock. Marie, a fragile orphan of twenty, 
has supported herself and a younger sister in Paris for two years 
by painting. The sister repays this solicitude by presenting 
her with another encumbrance in the form of an unblessed 
infant ; but Marie, with the aid of a pillow, speedily removes 
the new burden, whereupon the mother ungratefully dies. ‘The 
police arrive, and Marie is doomed to spend the next ten sum- 
mers at Bourail, the French penal colony of New Caledonia, 
where life seems a licentious medley. One of her convict- 
suitors, a Picard, vows vengeance upon the heroine because she 
spurns his offer of marriage. In Sister Monica, a nun at the 
settlement, Marie discovers a school companion : this lady has 
also a story, for she loves and is loved bya gaunt priest, though 
their sense of duty keeps them apart, to die by inches in the 
hope that their souls may be released at the same moment, and 
that together they may wing their upward way to Paradise. 
The good Sister, sympathising with Marie, gives her a nun’s 
robe and a missive to the priest at a seaport sixty miles away: 
his conscience, otherwise alert, entertains no scruples con- 
cerning an escaped murderess, and he secures her a passport 
and a berth. Refined and lovely, Marie wears no trace of suffering 
save in her beautiful hair, which has turned grey. On ship-board 
a maiden lady with a mania for cannibals agrees to chaperone 
her, and the two become fast friends, living together for four 
years ; the spinster eventually bequeaths her fortune to Marie 
whom she also commends to the care of her brother and sister, 
with the result that they adopt her and introduce her to London 
society. To her then enters a writing-man, whose first book 
‘fell like a mental bombshell into the literary battlefield : ’ their 
eyes meet, and she feels under the influence of ‘ some resistless 
magnetism.’ After attempts to repulse him she relents, and 
agrees—with some faded carnations in one hand, and a bock of 
sad poetry in the other—to become his bride. A time of absolute 
bliss follows, and the ‘twin souls united’ on holiday bent boatit 
on the Picardy shore, where they have for oarsman the vengeful 
convict who instantly recognises Marie, and gazes at her with 
Satanic triumph. Collapsing, she has to be assisted back to her 
hotel ; and the malicious one bombards her with notes till her 
husband’s suspicion is aroused, and he attends an assignation 
whereat the dead body of the Picard, whose craft has been 
struck by a squall, is deposited at her feet by the sea. Natur 
ally enough, Alfred—the husband--demands an explanation 
which Marie pledges herself to give when they reach home, 
Once there Marie relates the dread story of her sister’s shame 
and of her own crime: whereupon her husband inquires of 
his wife her maiden name—a question it previously had not 
occurred to him to ask. ‘André,’ answered his spouse. 
‘André! rang forth the cry. Then I was her guilty de- 
stroyer!’ ‘That night their first-born saw the light, and with 
the dawn both child and mother died ’—a consummation by 0 
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means undesirable. Sensation runs riot throughout the tale, 
which is monstrously high-strung and hysterical, though the 
diction is less involved than is common with its kind. 

Aunt Anne (London : Bentley), by Mrs. W. Kk. Clifford, is 
a readable story of humour and pathos. The heroine, a lov- 
able, aggravating old lady, is the victim of eccentricities 
which reach the very confines of sanity. She has no idea of 
the value of money, and it is her greatest joy to scatter pre- 
sents among her friends and relatives—a joy which is tem- 
pered to these same friends and relatives by the conviction 
that they must pay the bills. Then she has a fine contempt 
for the lower classes, and even when she is starving treats 
the landlady, whose bill she cannot meet, with that contumely 
which a countess of melodrama might show to a coster- 
monger. Troubles also are hers, and a tragedy, while her 
end is a fresh illustration of the lament that ‘ everything 
comes too late,’ for even while she is a-dying arrives the 
news of a vast inheritance. The story is brightly told, but 
Aunt Anne’s little manners are divided from farce by the thin- 
nest of thin lines. 

In Zhe Generals Daughter (London: Unwin), the new 
number of the ‘Pseudonym Library,’ the author of ‘A Russian 
Priest,’ tells a story of Russian middle-class society, while at 
the same time, and more ostensibly, he gives a double history 
of the trials and aspirations of two young girls. The motive is 
original, for the real heroine is dead before the story opens. The 
daughter of a fraudulent insurance agent who has preferred 
suicide to bankruptcy, becomes a schoolmistress in a small 
village. Her predecessor has just died of consumption, and 
has left behind her a diary in which she has recorded the story 
of her life and misfortunes. She had become a schoolmistress 
from choice not necessity, for her father was a wealthy general. 
The influence on the new schoolmistress of this diary of the 
girl who gave up a life of aimless frivolity in order to find 
happiness in being of use to others is the theme of the story. 
The sentiment seems overstrained, but in Russia most things 
are possible; and the pictures of the utter barrenness of 
Russian provincial middle-class life, of the utter hopelessness 
and sadness of Russian village life, and of the utter misery of a 
Russian winter in the country are as depressing as they are 
vivid. It is a clever book, and like some others of the series 
well worth reading. 

The leading idea of Dr. Campion’s Patients (London: Eden), 
by W. G, Waters, is not particularly fresh : all the patients are 
men who have ‘ mysteriously disappeared.’ Presided over by 
Dr. Campion, they live in Sybaritic seclusion in a seemingly 
empty house in a dingy London square. ‘ beside their nectar’ 
they relate the divers causes that necessitated their withdrawal 
from the world. The narrator leaves the place, for reasons not 
altogether unconnected with the commissariat department, and 
is unable to find again the entrance to the subterranean passage 
of the home of mystery, so that the ultimate fate of the patients 
goes unrecorded. Zohrah (same publishers), by Isabel Don, is a 
pleasantly written little tale of the Sahara, albeit it and the 
other two stories of the volume display a plentiful lack of 
worldly knowledge, In An Evil Reputation (London : Griffith 
Dora Russell turns the pen of a ready writer on haunted houses, 
coiners, suicides, murders, and matrimony. It moves smoothly 
enough, leaves virtue triumphant, and consequently its product 
should be popular. Zhe Fascinating Miss Lamarche 
London: Trischler), by C. C. Fernival, rattles agreeably of 
actresses, blacklegs, and the like. The blacks are very black, 
and the whites pure white: yet is there a certain suggestion of 
character sketching, and the interest is sustained throughout. 
Under the somewhat majestical and incomprehensible title of 
In the Tiltyard of Life: an Informal Tourney of Tales 
London: Ward & Downey), Mr. Henry Newill Irives us a 
handful of short stories, the greater part entirely unreadable, 
The rest require more lavish expenditure of patience than most 
of us can afford for such a purpose. If our author is a young 
man his case is not entirely hopeless: but before all things let 
him cover his awkwardness with at least the rags of a style : in 
this book he writes anyhow. J ¢he Tillyard of Life is,in short, a 
chaotic jumble of common-place ideas, bizarre incidents, and 
meaningless phrases. One tale, ‘A Jew in Moscow,’ has some 
pretension to coherence, but that too is entirely spoilt in the tel- 
ling. In Must I Tell? A Startling Tale of St. Andrews (Lon- 
don ; Paterson ), by Giriach Gordon, bigamy, manslaughter, black- 
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mail, and madness, go to the making of a shilling shocker. The 
scene is laid in the grey old university town known to English- 
men as the capital of golf, and, of course, there is a :ood 
golfing match to satisfy the tripper. For the rest, the tale is 
monstrous sombre, and it can hardly be recommended to 
those who are under the depressing weather. Go/fin the Year 
2000 ; or, What we are coming to (London: Unwin), by 
J. A. C. K., is a readable skit on the sport of kings. To pro- 
ject oneself into the next century is a favourite and harmless 
amusement of the third-rate novelist, but the artifice does not 
encourage reality of treatment. According to this writer, 
everybody 100 !years hence will be exceedingly well off, even 
caddies are to be replaced by mechanical contrivances, and 
labour will be saved to such an extent that a golfer will no 
longer need to shout ‘fore,’ as this solemn rite will be per- 
formed by his—jacket. 


SWIFT 


Selections from Swift. Edited with Life, Introduction and 
Notes by HENRY CRAIK. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


It may be doubted whether there is room in literature’s 
economy for a selection from Swift. The works of the Dean of 
St. Patrick's, despite the strange career of Gudliver’s Travels, 
are fit reading neither for the nursery nor the boudoir. His 
satire and its style have provoked the fiercest controversy, for 
he is an author of partisans and his champions have marshalled 
against them a stern and noisy regiment of detractors. Those 
there are, who deem his irony unsurpassed ; others, again, 
missing the irony, find his savagery abominable. But his 
works, if they be not passed by in righteous horror, deserve 
to be read solid and to be pondered whole. So that it is not 
easy to understand, to which class of readers Mr. Craik’s 
anthology makes itsappeals. However if the task was worthy 
accomplishment, it could scarce have been entrusted to wiser 
hands. Mr. Craik long since proved himself one of the elect by 
his admirable Zz and so tactful is his choice that if the second 
volume be as nicely proportioned as the first, it will be possible 
to sample Swift conveniently in two volumes. But why clip and 
curtail the immortal /Journa/ or the familiar Gulliver? And 
how shall an editor lay sacrilegious hands upon the Po/ife 
Conversation or the Directions to Servants, which by their very 
essence defy the chastening influence of the blue-pencil? If 
Mr. Craik had edited—-in a reasonably cheap form—the com- 
plete works of Jonathan Swift, our gratitude would have been 
doubled. But we must e’en take what he has given and be 
thankful, for at least we may place entire confidence in his text, 
while his notes, if now and again prolix, are helpful and adequate 
to their purpose. 

't has been Swift’s constant fate to be misunderstood and de- 
preciated. Gu/liver by the strangest irony has been recommended 
to many generations of schoolboys, as though it were a piece 
of harmless folk-lore. Also it is commonly assumed that Swift 
was a monster of blasphemy and cannibalism, because he sug- 
gested that the babies of Ireland should forthwith be eaten and 
that the British Church was a convenient place of assignation. 
And yet it was not his practice to veil his irony with too discreet 
a modesty and it were worth listening to his own contempt for 
the bunglers, who thus confuse the import of his satire, if only 
return tickets were issued to the Shades. M. Paul de Saint- 
Victor, an intelligent Frenchman, says that Swift, a giant 
in England, shrinks to a man of common stature when 
he crosses the Channel. This may be true, for your 
Gaul is nothing if not insular, and is wont to sniff ingloriously 
at all manifestations of genius which are not indigenous. And 
though M. Saint-Victor is entitled to hold any opinion he 
pleases concerning Swift’s talent, we also have a right to pro- 
test when he insists that the Lzrections to Servants are so 
many practical exhortations. If they were, they would be gross 
and fatuous nonsense, but since it is manifestly impossible that 
they should be taken literally, they are as pungent and pitiless 
a piece of satire as the world has ever seen. Such are the 
indiscretions of Swift’s critics; and Mr. Craik again claims 
our regard because he declines to countenance the least of 
them. But he that has not a sense of humour should refrain from 
the Dean even in selections. For a literal interpretation of his 
most serious essays wouldconvict him of the most brutal savagery 
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and the half-educated product of the extension system, who can- 
not look through words to ideas, stil! approaches the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s with a conscious smirk of disgust. To the man of 
taste how different his qualities appear! He sawthe follies 
and weakness of mankind with a clarity that was almost 
Satanic. He had the trick of isolating himself from the facts 
of life and analysing them with an insight, which was pitiless 
even unto cruelty. Some things there are concerning which the 
bitterest contemner of his kind is wont to be silent. The foibles 
of small men and women positively endear themselves to some 
of us. But to Swift the merest declination from the sternest 
standard of intellectuality was a vice of hideous mien, which he 
proceeded to castigate with a ferocity suited to the reprobation 
of a shocking crime. Infact he knew not how to fence with a 
button on his foil, and the world, which understands not the 
sturdy sword-play of wits, has persistently interpreted his in- 
tellectual earnestness not as indignant sarcasm tut as the 
literal reflection of a blackened heart. 

The virtues of his style are lucidity and directness. No 
writer ever held his sentences so firmly by the throat as did 
Swift. He would fling down the essence and let the details go 
hang. In truth he eschewed ornament as he loathed modera- 
tion, and the result is that British Prose, as he handled it, is as 
strong and serviceable an instrument as an honest Briton would 
wish to use. Maybe it lacks co‘our, perhaps it is even deficient 
in emotion, but as a weapon of plain exposition or of hardy 
controversy or of easy narrative it is unrivalled, and not even 
preciosity has ever contrived a fuller or more potent style. 
Above all things, it is witty and equipped with flash and sting. 
So easily does it move that its very qualities elude you, and 
though it has been a model (of a sort) for near two centuries, he 
were a rash critic who would precisely define it. Himself is 
not a pleasant figure to contemplate. Arrogant, resentful, un- 
amiable, he fought his grim way through life and maintained his 
scorn of powers and principalities until the end. The fact that 
his own demands for preferment went unanswered discount, in 
some measure, his loathing of the statesmen, whose henchman 
he had been. But he bullied his masters, even when favours were 
yet to come and there is no evidence that he ever truckled to 
one of them for his own ends. His relat’ons with Stella and 
Vanessa were indubitably despicable. If he were possessed of 
common manhood, then were he three times a cad. If on the 
other hand he were unfit for woman’s love, how should he 
justify the wreckage of two lives? The episodes are enwrapped 
in the profoundest mystery and are discreditable to the Dean, 
however you shape them. It is not pleasant to picture to one- 
self the mean selfishness which inspired the poem Cadenus and 
| anessa, nor can we agree with Mr. Craik’s kindly interpreta- 
tions. Vanessa it is true did not efface herself. But is she to 
be blamed therefor? Shall we not rather condemn the cold 
intelligence of Swift who, knowing the frailty of poor Van- 
homrigh, could yet encourage her affections and thus diligently 
ensure a needless unhappiness? Mr. Craik, after the manner 
of biographers, isinclined to whitewash his hero. But this is 
his most serious sin and his Se/ections from Swift, admirably 
printed as it is, is a book to read, to possess, and hereafter to 
consult in the full assurance that its guidance is not blind nor 
its counsel vain. 


IN SEARCH OF IMPROVEMENT 


France of To-day. A Survey Comparative and Retrospective. 
By M. BETHAM-EpDWARDs. Vol. i. London: Percival. 


This book, an attempt to describe the industrial development 
of France, is the result of much reading and much conscientious 
wandering to and fro, and is somewhat tinctured with Young- 
Personism. You are taken on a series of imaginary journeys, all 
beginning and ending in Paris, over a number of triangles into 
which, for her own convenience, Miss Betham-Edwards divided 
the provinces of France: and you are ever reminded of the 
glories of Arthur Young and Mr. Barham Zincke, of the Phyl- 
loxera, of the iniquitousness of Mme. de Maintenon, of the out- 
rageousness of M. Zola, of the inherent merits of the Peasant— 
that ‘homely yet dignified figure in blue blouse . . . the helms- 
man at the wheel, whose business it is to steer the good ship 
into port,’ and to refute the poet of / Zerre on his arrival. These 
efforts have not been achieved without strange adventures and 
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still stranger conversations. At Thiers, for instance, the ‘Ville 
Noire’ of George Sand, the colony of knife-grinders and scisgop. 
makers on the cliffs above the Limagne was grinding ‘with a 
look of wonderful dignity and patience,’ answering questions 
too, at the same time ‘ with intelligence and urbanity,’ The 
house at Quissac (here men fashion new heels out of old boots 
and with the remnants fertilise their gardens) is ‘an Anglo. 
French home, in which English comfort and the gvos don sen; 
of John Bull’ are found in combination with ‘French esf,ii 
amiability, and elegance.’ Through the department of the Gard. 
where the silkworms feed to the accompaniment of a ‘ wholly 
indescribable noise,’ the wanderer passes to Aigues Mortes— 
also ‘wholly indescribable ’—and to modern Carcassonne, ‘wide 
awake as Chicago’ beside her sleeping citadel; till she reaches 
Toulouse, which is trying to make up for the Inquisition of the 
past by providing every present schoolgirl with ‘ three pairs of 
boots, thirty pocket-handkerchiefs, a bonnet-box, umbrella, 
parasol—.and so forth.’ After divers meanderings round and 
about Chaucer’s Pilgrims, Madame Blavatsky, and the 
superstition at Lourdes, it is blandly proposed that the 
shrine should be removed to Metz or Strasburg; for ‘it would 
not matter to the most patriotic French pilgrim going to whom 
the place belonged.’ In the town of Osse, beneath the Pyren- 
ees, are ‘ yewen wood brass-bound water jars’ upon the shelves, 
milk has ousted alcoholic liquors, and the inhabitants—who go 
each year to the baths at Escot for their health—are shocked 
at the hardships of the Sussex ploughman: all which, and 
more, our author discovered in a most agreeable conver- 
sation with the good lady at a farm, who talked ‘fluently 
and naturally, just as one first-class lady traveller might do 
to a fellow-passenger.’ In such a Paradise of culture and 
principle you hear without surprise of a Bachelor of Arts 
and Science who was met ‘conducting a muck-waggon,’ nor 
are you amazed at an Elder of the Protestant Church ‘ dressed 
in black cloth trousers, black alpaca blouse, and spotless, fault- 
lessly ironed linen, who showed off his cows—‘the gentle 
creatures making signs of joy at their master’s approach.’ 
About Osse, too, the scenery is ‘grandiose :’ probably by 
reason of the many ‘green hills or monticules’ within sight. 
Conversations more fruitful yet were conducted in the Maine-et- 
Loire, where a ‘ grand fragment’ of a working-man remarked 
in 1886), * J'ai bien regretté la chute de M. Gladstone.’ Then 
the bailiff of a certain model farm in Anjou is enigma- 
tically described as a ‘humble Moses rejoicing in the 
Promised Land régime of intellectual equality he was not 
himself to enjoy’ ; apparently because he had turned Libra- 
rian, and was of opinion that ‘we may learn something 
from novels too. ut these happy peasants did not 
wholly yield their leisure to the study of Home Rule and 
Yellowbacks, for a little later they all ‘went out of doors to 
drink toasts with sparkling wine and join hands in the merry 
round.’ In the Charente you find that paper-mills have given 
work to the many hands made idle by Phylloxera, or, as it may 
be more elegantly expressed, ‘ Scribbledom instead of Bacchic 
revel now enriches’ the Charentonnais. For the present, indeed, 
the province is banned and barred from sending wine to the 
restaurants of Bordeaux. In that city our author conscientiously 
journeyed—‘to degustate one of its famous déjeuners’; and 
there she found waiters ‘of irreproachable personal appear- 
ance, and ‘trained no less carefully than young men destined 
for the learned professions.’ 

Enough has been quoted to show the style in which this mass 
of facts—agricultural, moral, and commercial—is presented. 
Yet even in this jargon a few—a very few—things are recalled 
whose beauty not even an ‘ Officier de l’instruction de France’ 
can dim. Among these is the great cathedral of Le Puy, with 
its pyramids rising from the plain and overhanging the narrow 
streets, whose innumerable beggars crawl in the shadow of 
the eaves; the oliveyards and vineyards of Provence, where 
the micocoulier grows engagingly into three-pronged forks, and 
where across the mulberry leaves Mirvio watches for Vinctu; the 
windows of the parish church at Les Lannes, where the master 
butcher and his men are making short work of a bull, and the 
draper with his 'prentices is binding up his bales. Most de- 
lightful of all is the quiet hospital at Beaune, where the snowy 
hoods of nuns flit to and fro between the orange-trees ; where 
the low windows give you glimpses of the kitchen chimney, 
decked with pothangers and cooking vessels, all of polished 
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prass, smoking with countless dau///ons for the Salle des Malades 
further on; and where the lony lofty room 1s lined with white 
peds filled with sick poor, within sound of the organ, and within 
sight of the cool, green garden-close. 

if Miss Betham-Edwards had clung more closely to her 
subject, ou would not ignore valuable information, as you 
must, out of sheer impatience and disgust. Volumes (for a 
second is impending) which set out to be a ‘survey comparative 
and retrospective ’ of modern France should at least be busi- 
ness-like. The frequent mention of Arthur Young suggests 
comparisons, and the ‘Apostle of the Turnip’ has been more 
fortunate in his editor than in his disciple. For the rest, the 
book includes a very useful appendix, an index with a fair 
number of the proper names, and many warnings for the 
Labour- Candidate. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DISEASE 


The Geographical Distribution of Disease in Great Britain. 
By ALFRED HAVILAND, M.R.C.S, Eng., etc. London : 
Sonnenschein. 


This portly volume is devoted to the consideration of the 
geographical distribution of certain diseases in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and the Lake District ; the Basin of the Thames 
is reserved for similar treatment in another part. The subject 
is of immense interest and of considerab!e complexity, for 
diseases are many and interlaced, and the physical geography 
of any given area is so complicated by the nature of svil and 
rocks, the distribution of water, the direction of winds, and the 
relations of mountain ranges to points of compass, that the 
whole question bristles with fallacies. Dr. Haviland has wisely 
selected three chief classes of disease for his investigation : 
diseases of the heart, malignant diseases under the general 
head of cancer, and tubercular diseases of the lungs; and he 
has escaped one or two important sources of error in his first 
part by confining his attention to a part of the country in which 
his statistics are to a very slight extent complicated or invali- 
dated by questions of trade or occupation. For an insanitary 
trade may give so striking a predominance to phthisis as 
completely to override any mere climatic or geographi- 
cal variations. An epidemic of cholera first directed the 
authors attention to the effects of weather on disease. He 
found that ca/m in an infected area meant /resh cases, while 
strong gales from S. or S.W. at once reduced the number. 
Al:o while the ozone paper showed no reaction ina calm, 
strong winds were filled with its health-giving powcr. More- 
over it was soon clear that what was true of cholera was true of 
many other diseases ; and Dr. Haviland agrees with Hippocrates 
in the caution which more than 2000 years ago the father of 
medicine gave his disciples to ‘beware of stuffy hollows.’ The 
author published a paper in 1868 under the title ‘ Hurried to 
Death, warning the public against racing to catch the train. 
And thus he was induced to study the geographical distribution 
of heart disease which was his first experiment in mapping out 
disease in the various registration districts of the country. Some 
of the results obtained by mapping are most curious and in- 
structive. Thus heart disease is low in the divisions whereto 
sea winds have ready access, while those shut-in valleys whose 
rivers run at right angles to prevailing winds exhibit the highest 
mortality. Cancer, again, seems to be controlled by geological 
and geographical circumstances. ‘Thus the tertiary strata, 
recent clays and fully formed rivers such as the Thames, show 
ahigh mortality in their basins. While the oldest rocks with 
their torrent rivers, with little chance of wide-spread floods show 
the lowest mortality. Herein however a fallacy may luk. For 
may not the cancer patients of the hills be driven to seek advice 
in the towns built upon river banks, dying there and thus 
unduly swelling the bills of mortality? Phthisis in turn finds 
its highest mortality in plains exposed to the sea winds, and its 
lowest in the dry valleys where heart disease is commonly 
$0 rife. 

In a most interesting brief account of the colonisation of 
Britain by man, animals, and plants, Dr. Haviland throws a 
curious sidelight on some of the deficiencies of the distressful 
country. It had been isolated geologically from Britain before 
Britain was isolated from the Continent, so that it possesses 
only half as many mammals as Britain, and while of reptiles 
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and amphibia we possess ihiitecn, Irel:.nd has on’y feur species 
—a sad illustration of the unvarying ciuelty and biutality of the 
butcherly Saxon! Even of plants there is the same bitter tale 
to tell. While we have nearly 1,5c0 species, the cown-trodden 
Celt can boast in his green isle of less than one thousand. 

Dr. Haviland drops into poetry in his contrast of the life- 
giving and death-cealing wa:ers: the one free, unfettered, 
sparkling, full of air and spray ; the other imprisoned between 
banks, foul with sewage, sluggish and stagnant ; flcoding the 
plains with its polluted gases, with acids which sour the soil, and 
create obnoxious local climates. Lut their deadly work is it 
not pilloried in the maps of the medical geographer? The 
geology of the Lake district is admirably and fully described 
with not a few picturesque touches. The description of the 
Celts, ugly customers, roundheaded, big-boned and muscular, 
with their broad faces, turned-up noses, and beetling brows, 
contrasts vividly with the short stature and mild and pleasant 
countenances of the long-headed original Britons ; soon en- 
slaved by their conquerors, who took the pretty long-headed 
women for wives, and quickly swallowed up both their language 
and their land. And the most fascinating subject of inquiry is 
merely touched upon: the relation of complexion and colour of 
hair to liability to disease. But for this study data are wanting 
and, in the meantime, caution is best. Nothing is without its 
lesson, the rain and the sunshine, the aspect of a meadow, and 
its wheat-growing capacity, all are instructive to the educated 
eye, and this charming book foreshadows much work which 
must yet be done in estimating the effects of the forces of Nature 
on the morbidity and vitality of the nation. 


OLD AND NEW 


In his Handbook for Employers and Employed (London : 
Sonnenschein) Mr. Almaric Rumsey, barrister-at-law, gives an 
outiine of the legal position of domestic servants and ser 
vants generally, and an account of modern labour legis!ation. 
Under the first head the chapter on servat.ts’ characters is 
interesting. Here the rule of law and reason is ‘nothing ex- 
tenuate or set down aught in malice,’ for the first will be a 
wrong on the new master, the second on the old servant. Thus 
Pattison 7. Jones tells of an ex-employer who wrote to a pros- 
pective master, saying that ‘he is surprised at not having been 
applied to for a character, etc. Of course next post brought a 
demand for particulars. In response thereto a portrait of the 
discarded Jones was limned in hues of earthquake and eclipse. 
‘It was held to be malicious’; yet when a mistress, erring possibly 
on the side of frankness, stated of her domestic ‘that nothing 
could in justice be said in her favour,’ and so forth, twas held 
to be privileged. ‘ But, says Mr. Rumsey, ‘it seems clear that 
a bad character sent by telegram, even if true, is malicious, on 
account of the unnecessary exposure.’ This can matter nothing ; 
our author must know that a plea of truth is an absolute defence 
to a libel action in a civil court. Even servants have their 
duties as well as their rights, but they must not be pushed too 
far. ‘’Twere neither lawful nor reasonable to expect your butler 
to kill a pig.’ So opines Mr. Rumsey ; and the butler and the 
pig thus let the master go elsewhere to have his porker stuck. 
Under the second head a very clear account is given of the 
always complicated and sometimes confusing labour statutes. 

The Neohellenica, or Modern Greek Dialogues of Professor 
Constantinides (London: Macmillan), is a serviceable hand- 
book to Modern Greek. The dialogues are not so entirely 
divorced from actuality, as the ordinary phrase-book ; and they 
reproduce with commendable fidelity the conversation of the 
journey and the hotel, and contain therefore the most useful 
vocabulary. But it is impossible to feel any very lively interest 
in mere dummy dialogues ; although Professor Constantinides 
has enlivened them by the introduction of specimens of Modern 
Greek literature. He insists on the substantial identity of the 
literary Greek of to-day with the language of Lucian, and is 
at pains to demonstrate the continuity of development through 
which the language has passed. And thus the dialogues may 
pass also as a reading-book and an introduction to the litera- 
ture of Modern Greece. 

Parts 2 and 3 of vol. ii. of the Zeitschrift fiir Internationales 





UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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Privat und Strafreht (Erlangen: Palm) contain as usual 
contributions from jurists of many lands. One notes with 
interest an authorised translation of Professor Dicey’s recent 
paper in the Zaw Quarterly on international private law as 
an element of English law. Dr. Max Mittelstein of Hamburg, 
discusses questions connected with the seizure of ships, whilst 
Dr. Ludwig Field of Mayence discourses on the Swiss law of 
extradition. Among the new books described is one on an 
American constitutional law by Miss Emily Kempin, who 
lectures on forensic medicine to the New York Medical Colleye 
and Hospital for Women. We have also received Dod's 
Parliamentary Companion (London: Whittaker), which is 
now in its sixty-seventh issue; a new edition, being the 
twelfth, of A Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine and 
the Collateral Sciences (London: Whittaker), by R. D. Hob- 
lyn, edited by J. A. P. Price; a new edition, being the ninth, 
of O'Shea’s Guide to Spain (London: Black), edited by John 
Lomas ; the ‘ Albion’ edition of Whittier's Poems (London : 
Warne); a new edition, being the second, of Unity and 
Order, the Handmaids of Truth (London: Seeley), by R. W. 
Kennion ; and a cheap edition of Hight Days (London : Smith 
Elder), by R, E. Forrest. 
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